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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


THE CLASSICS IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
By EDWARD KENNARD RAND? 


HE thirteenth century witnessed the triumph of mediaeval 
thought in the mighty theological and philosophical systems 
of St Thomas and the other scholastics. Conversely, it would 
appear to some, the thirteenth century witnessed the downfall of 
ancient letters. Aristotle, and Plato, too, had contributed powerfully 
in the elaboration of the new thought, but their works were not 
valued as literature. The progressive and practical tendencies of 
the age started one of those querelles des anciens et des modernes with 
which all history is dotted. The Classic authors were dislodged from 
the high place that they had won in the Renaissance of the twelfth 
century; they went down to defeat in the battle of the seven arts. 
This view of Classical culture in the thirteenth century is, I infer, 
the current and the standard and, one would add, the established 
view; for it meets us in the pages of our beloved Haskins. Even in 
the time of John of Salisbury, he declares, ‘logic is already driving 
letters from the schools, and the thirteenth century will have no 
place for the Latin classics in the curriculum of the universities.’ ? 
This statement derives strength not only from Haskins’s own inves- 
tigations, but from those of his former pupil, Louis John Paetow. 
The recent death of Professor Paetow is one of the hardest losses 


1 Presidential address delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the MepianvaL 
Acapemy or America, April 27, 1929. 
* The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Harvard University Press, 1927), p. 356. 


Cf. pp. 98 f. 
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that our Academy has been called on to sustain. Last year he was 
with us here, and here he received the Academy’s prize for his 
masterpiece on John of Garland. To-day his life-work remains a 
fragment of what he had amassed and what he had planned. May 
some younger scholar arise competent to push on in the paths that 
he had blazed! 

On the matter that I would present to you this morning, Paetow 
spoke out in no uncertain terms. After a careful scrutiny of univer- 
sity programmes of study, he wrote one chapter on the neglect of 
the ancient Classics at mediaeval universities and another on the 
decline of the study of grammar, both containing many a pungent 
lament over that ‘great calamity’ and many a well-considered reason 
as to what had brought it about." 

It ill becomes me to trespass in a field that such authorities have 
made peculiarly theirs. Nor do they stand alone. I will call their 
view, once more, the current view, and while suggesting this morning 
certain thoughts that point in another direction, I would not under- 
mine deductions so nicely drawn or rewrite accepted history. My 
aim is to supplement, not to overthrow. I have purposely refrained 
from consulting Professor Haskins about what I meant to say, since 
I mean merely to launch a little ballon d’essai and do not wish it 
punctured before the flight. For the moment I will fly bravely, as 
though no impediment awaited in the blue and no anti-aircraft gun- 
nery were pointed at me from the earth. And at the end, may I at 
least merit a portion of Phaethon’s epitaph, 


magnis tamen excidit ausis. 


First, then, I make bold to say that the current theory, if I have 
correctly stated it, is not wholly satisfactory. When we consider 
some of the great works of literature of the period or of that im- 
mediately succeeding, we ask ourselves whether the whole story has 
been told. When we read the Romance of the Rose or the Divine 
Comedy, to take but two examples, we are soon aware that beneath 
the first lies a profound acquaintance with Ovid, and that beneath 


1 The Arts Course at the Medieval Universities with Special Reference to Grammar and 
Rhetoric (Champaign, Illinois, 1910), p. 36. 
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the second lies a profound acquaintance with Virgil. The lives of 
the three authors concerned, Guillaume de Lorris, Jean de Meung, 
and Dante, cover most of the thirteenth century and nearly a 
quarter of the fourteenth. The schooling that they received rep- 
resents what went on during the last three quarters of the thirteenth 
century, precisely the period to which I have invited your attention 
this morning. Needless to say, Virgil and Ovid were not the only 
ancients with whom these poets were familiar, nor were they them- 
selves the only masters of vernacular literature who had somehow 
been schooled in the same way. It is easy to call these greater lights 
exceptions, and to attribute their acquaintance with the Latin 
Classics to private reading. And yet this explanation is — to me — 
a bit disquieting. Once more, has the whole story been told? 
Though Professor Paetow does not blur the outlines of his picture 
of the thirteenth century as a period in which the logicians had 
driven the humanists from the field, he does not blink certain facts 
and certain names that show, to quote his words, ‘that in spite of 
the general decadence of the classics during this period [i.e. ca. 
1225 to 1325] they were still known and read by some students and 
savants in isolated places throughout western Europe.’! Thus, in 
France, we have Vincent of Beauvais and Etienne de Bourbon, who 
knew their ancients, but they are ‘solitary classicists’ — swallows not 
ushering in a spring but still flying in December. Then there are 
anthologies of Latin writers in two manuscripts in Paris.? There 
is in a manuscript of Toulouse* a student’s note-book containing 
comments on Virgil’s Georgics and on a fragment of Seneca. There 
is that fine little work palmed off on Boethius by its author, — De 
Disciplina Scholarium, in which it is prescribed that scholars should 
be trained in the liberal arts and the ancient authors. So much for 
France. I will not pause to enumerate the similar examples listed 
for Germany, England, and Italy; we shall glance at some of them 
later on the way. Sum them all up, and we get merely those excep- 
tions that prove the rule, ‘survivals’ of that which had been. 


1 The Arts Course at the Medieval Universities, pp. 101-105, 
2 B.N. lat. 17903 and 13582. 
3 No. 811, 
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But now we should note, first of all, that these different examples 
do not stand alone. They represent certain classes of works or 
practices each of which had its course in the Middle Ages and was 
still flowing strong in the thirteenth century. Thus the student’s 
commentary on Virgil and Seneca is but one incident in the history 
of mediaeval interpretation of the Classical authors, a subject which 
we are only just beginning to study. The practice started in an- 
tiquity; it was cultivated, if I mistake not, in the Emerald Isle when 
the Continent was occupied in more strenuous pursuits; it was a 
feature of the Carolingian Renaissance; it flourished in the following 
centuries, especially in the new Renaissance of the twelfth; ' and it 
was by no means abandoned at the time when St Thomas was com- 
posing his Summa Theologiae. 

On the basis of what has been published thus far we may trace 
the history of this mediaeval interpretation most clearly in the case 
of Ovid. Not to speak of the glossing of his works in the early Middle 
Ages, where we have only fragmentary evidence at our disposal, we 
note as an invention of the twelfth century, that veritable Renais- 
sance, a complete and systematic sort of commentary or Accessus, 
with an introduction that treats of the poet and the characteristics 
of his work. The annotator discusses in turn the life of the poet, 
the title of his work, the intention of the writer, his subject, its 
utility, and the division of philosophy under which it may be classed. 
The comments are not always what we should expect, that is, if we 
cling to the widely disseminated idea — not to be found in Has- 
kins’s book, I will add — that the mediaeval reader, spiritually 
sharpened by a training in allegory, heard nothing but the mystical 
overtones in Ovid’s works, such as the Art of Love. How disappoint- 
ing to find that the intentio scribentis in the Amores, according to one 
of these commentators of the twelfth century, is — delectare! Only 
this and nothing more. What a vista is opened by these few words — 
a vista into the mediaeval mind! 

More than one mediaeval commentary on the different works of 
Ovid is in existence to-day, and even if most of them were compiled 

1 See Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, p. 114. He notes as a ‘survival’ 


of such glossarial habits in the thirteenth century William of Breton’s practice of citing 
passages from the pagan poets to explain the more difficult words of the Bible. 
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in the twelfth century, the copies made of them in te thirteenth 
amply demonstrate that they were still of interest and of use. The 
manuscripts used by the learned Pole, who has written very profit- 
ably on this subject, are evenly distributed between the twelfth 
and the thirteenth centuries, with a slight preponderance for the 
latter, and the tradition waxes stronger still in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Exactly the same situation is revealed by an 
inspection of the catalogue of the manuscripts at Munich, which is 
especially rich in texts of Ovid with mediaeval annotations. One 
work undoubtedly of the thirteenth century, and of the latter part 
of it, is the paraphrase of the Metamorphoses by Albert of Halber- 
stadt. I venture to predict from what examination of manuscripts 
and catalogues of manuscripts I have been able to make that, when 
the history of mediaeval interpretations of the Latin authors is 
written, — and would that these words of mine might inspire some 
youthful student to plunge into this summoning task, — the thir- 
teenth century will figure, not as a barren, but as a very fruitful 
period in this tradition. 

Another line of scholarly interest to follow is grammar. The 
history of mediaeval grammar is described in the monumental trea- 
tise of Thurot,’ still unsurpassed, and is discussed by Paetow in a 
stimulating chapter.* He pays significant tribute to the ‘new gram- 
mar’ of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as represented by the 
Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa Dei and the Grecismus of Everard 
of Béthune, praising its ‘system of syntax so well-constructed that 
its principles were adopted by the humanists and are still in vogue 
to-day.’* That Alexander regarded himself as wholly anti-Classical, 
however, seems to me at least questionable. He does protest against 
the ‘paganism’ of the course at Orleans,’ and he inveighs against 

1 Gustave Przychocki, Accessus Ovidiani (Symbolae ad Veterum Auctorum Historiam 
atque ad Medii Aeut Studia Philologa, vol. 1), Crakow, 1911. See pp. 57 f. for the list. 

2 Notices et Extraits de Divers Manuscrits Latins pour servir a l' Histoire des Doctrines 
Grammaticales au Moyen Age (Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impériale, 
xx (1868), 1-592). 

5 The Arts Course, pp. 33-66. 4 Ibid., p. 34. 

5 Paetow, The Battle of the Seven Arts (Memoirs of the University of California, vol. tv, 
No. 1, 1914), p. 28. This work is reprinted in Paetow’s Two Mediaeval Satires on the University 


of Paris (the other satire being the Morale Scolarium of John of Garland), issued by the 
same press in 1927. 
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Maximian,' but Maximian is only one item in the programme of 
reading in the mediaeval school. The names of Cicero, Caesar, 
Seneca, Horace, and other authors are used by Alexander as illustra- 
tions,’ and various of his illustrations come from pagan poetry.’ 
Few pagans and few humanists to-day would regard the omission of 
a second-rate author like Maximian as a blow to the ancient cause. 
The work of Alexander does not present a recommended list of 
authors, but it certainly was used to accompany or precede the 
ordinary programme of reading, with or without Maximian. Gram- 
mar in the narrow sense was not cultivated for its own sake in the 
Middle Ages. It was a part of grammar in the larger, the ancient 
sense — literature. Alexander’s chief purpose was to supply the 
educational needs of his day with something more serviceable than 
Priscian — and he succeeded. The Doctrinale is a work of the twelfth 
century, having been written in 1199. I should call it a noteworthy 
monument of the Renaissance of that time. And surely it was not 
neglected in the period, and the periods, that followed. 

If we divide the centuries sharply, the Grecismus of Everard of 
Béthune belongs in the thirteenth, since it appeared in 1212. It is 
only partly devoted to the explanation of Greek technical terms of 
grammar and rhetoric. Much of it is devoted merely to Latin gram- 
mar. Whatever its defects, the work as a whole is a distinctly clever 
specimen of metricized grammar, in which the author takes a com- 
mendable if naive satisfaction. There is no doubt of his interest in 
the pagan authors, who are cited in profusion.‘ The contents of the 
work, as already indicated, do not nicely correspond to the author’s 
plan as stated in the preface, and we may therefore conclude that 
the work, to use the words of the great authority on mediaeval 
grammar, ‘was singularly interpolated and augmented in the 
schools.’ 
1 Lines 3-4 (ed. D. Reichling, Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, x11, 1893). 

2 Lines 1381 ff., 2004, 2020, 2280. 

5 E.g. line 2625. 

* See the Index Auctorum in Wrobel's edition, Corpus Grammaticorum Medii Aevi, 1, 
(Vratislaviae, 1887), 250. 


5 Thurot, op. cit., p. 101: ‘Il faut conclure que son ouvrage a été singuliérement interpolé 
et augmenté dans les écoles.’ 
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Even if we regard this book as a kind of remnant of the twelfth 
century,— and I think it natural to put the Grecismus and the Doc- 
trinale in the same period,'— there is no doubt of its popularity not 
merely in the thirteenth century but in those that followed.? The 
presence of interpolations — most of which, I should infer, were 
added in the thirteenth century — indicates an interest in the subject 
both active and intelligent. If the difference in date of the two 
works has any significance, then it is clear that approbation of the 
classics was not declining but increasing. It is fair, I believe, to 
regard the golden age of mediaeval grammar, the age of profitable 
invention in that art, as the end of the twelfth and the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. That the thirteenth century as a whole still | 
cherished grammatical studies is indicated not merely by what I 
have just set forth, but by the gloss Admirantes, commended by ) 
Thurot,’ by the Summa modorum significandi of Siger of Brabant ‘ ‘| 
and by the commentary on Priscian’s Books xvi and xvii by an | 
archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kilwardby, who died in 1279.5 
Naturally the philosophers of the day could not refrain from playing 
metaphysically with grammar, as with anything else, as appears in 
the Grammatica Speculatiua of Duns Scotus.’ The starting-point was 
furnished by Everard of Béthune, who deplored the reliance on 
mere authority and the neglect of grammatical reasoning displayed 
by Priscian.’ Surely there is nothing damningly scholastic in the 
endeavor to find causes for grammatical phenomena. Some of the 
causes assigned in the thirteenth century would not find approval 
to-day, but the modern attitude towards grammatical investigation 
originates, as Paetow declared, in the mediaeval Renaissance.*® 


1 Haskins (op. cit., p. 136) states that ‘by the thirteenth century grammar had fallen 
back into the position of being merely one of the seven liberal arts, confined to its elementary 
task of teaching the Latin language for practical purposes.’ He associates Doctrinale with 
Grecismus as the ‘ texts of the new age.’ I am quite willing to regard them as such. 

? Thurot, op. cit., pp. 102, 486. 3 Ibid., pp. 33, 136. 

‘ Ibid., p. 41. P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et [' Averroisme Latin au ziii® siécle. 
(2d ed., Louvain, 1911), 1, 141, in Les Philosophes Belges, Tome vt. 

5 Thurot, op. cit., p. 39. 

5 Paetow, The Arts Course, p. 36. 

7 Ibid., p. 35. This point is made absolutely plain in certain glosses on Doctrinale written 
in the thirteenth century. See Thurot, op. cit., pp. 101 f. 
8 Ibid., pp. 34 f. 
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The golden age of Grammar in the Middle Ages was also that of 
rhetoric. That fact has been made especially clear of late by the 
noteworthy book of Faral, a worthy companion-piece to Thurot’s 
great work on grammar.' There is no doubt that elaborate rhetorical 
doctrine, transmitted by the ancients, adapted by mediaeval scholars, 
and forgotten by us to-day, presupposed a most searching study of 
the Classical authors. One has merely to skim the texts of Matthew 
of Vendéme and Geoffrey of Vinsauf, now accessible in the pages of 
Faral, to see the ancients everywhere. The arts of poetry of those 
mediaeval scholars are as pagan, if you like, as that of Horace; he 
at least is their acknowledged master, whatever the innovations 
they introduced. John of Garland, whose Morale Scolarium Paetow 
has enabled us to understand,’ continues this golden line; his pred- 
ecessors represent the twelfth and he the middle of the thirteenth 
century. His Latin is less elegant than that of Matthew and Geof- 
frey; his veneration of the ancients is the same. If he treats Doctri- 
nale and Grecismus despitefully,’ it is because these works, in his 
estimation, fall short of the ancient norm. 

According to Paetow, John of Garland was ‘a lone enthusiast,’ 
or again, ‘almost a lone humanist in the University of Paris in the 
thirteenth century’ and his Morale Scolarium was the ‘swan-song’ 
of humanism.‘ If this phrase is taken in its ancient sense, I think 
it is true; swans used to sing their immortality. John of Garland, 
I mean to say, is but a link in a continuous chain of humanism. Be- 
tween him and the rhetoricians of the twelfth century stands Ger- 
vasius of Melkley, who wrote after 1208 and perhaps after 1213.° 
After him comes Everard the German, who, after Thurot’s demon- 
stration,® has ceased to be confounded with Everard of Béthune. 
The Laborintus of the German writer follows John of Garland’s 


1 Les Arts Poétiques du zii® et du xiit® siécle (Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
ccxxxvil, Paris, 1923). 

2 Morale Scolarium of John of Garland . . . edited . . . by Louis John Paetow (University 
of California Press, 1927). 

3 Paetow, Morale Scolarium, pp. 100, 108. 

4 Ibid., p. 104; La Bataille des VII Ars, p. 16. 

5 Faral, op. cit., p. 35. 

& Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, N.S., vi (1870), 259. 
Faral, op. cit., pp. 38 f. 
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Homonima and precedes the Registrum multorum auctorum of Hugo 
of Trimberg (1280). 

These last-named works, while deserving mention in the history 
of rhetoric, treat other matters as well. In fact, they cover education 
in general, and thus continue another line of tradition founded by 
Cicero and Quintilian of old and represented, monumentally, in the 
twelfth century by the Metalogicus of John of Salisbury and in the 
first half of the thirteenth century by Pseudo-Boethius, De Disci- 
plina Scholarium. This last-named work is a tribute to Boethius the 
educator; for that ancient had passed on to the Middle Ages not 
only the material and the method for a new philosophy but certain 
standard works important for both trivium and quadrivium. The 
author of the mediaeval treatise wrote worthily of his master, whose 
name was invoked like Solomon’s for proverbs and David’s for 
psalms. The writer’s own name has long been beckoning to us 
acrostically in a little poem at the end of the work, but nobody 
noticed his signals till Paul Lehmann read conrapus there.’ 

The teacher speaks loudly in the Laborintus of Everard the Ger- 
man. The title means not ‘labyrinth’ but ‘misery,’ guasi laborem 
habens intus, as the gloss explains. The subject is, ostensibly, the 
miseries in the life of a teacher — a large and human and even mod- 
ern subject. Nature has created the teacher with regret, says 
Everard, and his pupils show him why. His own career is described, 
Philosophy handing him over to Grammar, and Poetry later giving 
him her commands. Before long we are launched in the ordinary 
matter of grammar and rhetoric. The picturesque setting recalls that 
in the Marriage of Mercury and Philology by Martianus Capella and 
in other text-books. It is a device for ensnaring the learner and should 
not be taken too seriously as a picture of the teacher’s life or the 
conditions of Classical studies in the times of Everard the German — 
any more than we should take too seriously the sighs and scoffs of 
John of Garland or of Henri d’Andeli in works that are half-satires; 
in fact, we receive such warning from John himself.? In the Laborin- 

1 Pseudo-antike Literatur des Mittelalters (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, vol. x1, 
Leipzig-Berlin, 1927), p. 28. 


? Prologus (ed. Paetow, p. 1853): ‘In hoc igitur libello reprehensione satirica vitiis moralitas 
opponitur.” ‘Two Mediaeval Satires’ is Paetow’s own title for these two works. 
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tus, when we have traversed the miseries of the preface, nothing but 
delight is evident in the author’s voluminous descriptions of the 
pagan works that a well-educated lad should read. A humanist 
generally lives in a period that is going to the dogs. While he is 
arraigning the age, humbler folk congratulate the age on having such 
as he. I could prove my point by citations down the centuries from 
Lupus Servatus to Irving Babbitt. 

Possibly one might infer that the work of Everard the German 
attests a more intensive cultivation of the Latin authors in Germany 
than in France during this period. Paetow shows reason for believ- 
ing that there was a Classical school at Erfurt.’ He cites the Carmen 
Satiricum of Nicolaus de Bibera and mentions, besides Everard, 
Hugo of Trimberg and Conrad of Mure. These are important wit- 
nesses. Of Everard it should also be said that though he was Ger- 
man, he taught at both Paris and Orléans.’ Faral apparently would 
draw no dividing line between the humanism of John of Salisbury, 
of Matthew and Geoffrey, and that of John of Garland and Everard 
the German. In fact he regards Paris after the beginning of the 
thirteenth century as a rival of Orléans in the study of literature.’ 

Treatises on grammar and rhetoric were often accompanied, as 
we have seen, by lists of recommended authors. Such lists exist 
elsewhere, and, indeed, if the descriptions of the authors are ample 
enough, the result is a brief history of Latin literature as seen by 
mediaeval eyes. One may regard St Jerome, with his De Viris 
Illustribus, modelled on Suetonius, as the founder of this practice, 
which was continued by St Isidore and others and cultivated with 
special fervor in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 
Perhaps the most interesting — certainly the most discriminating — 
of all these historians is Aimericus, whose work, dated 1086, was 
discovered and published by Thurot.‘ Another important addition 

1 The Arts Course, p. 102. 2 Faral, op. cit., p. 101. 

3 Ibid., p. 101, with N. 1: ‘ Mais dés le début du xm1° siécle, Paris qui jusque 14 avait 
été un centre pour la philosophie, était devenue pour l'étude des lettres, la rivale d'Orléans.’ 
He declares, apparently with the whole development in mind, ‘ Ainsi la base de l’enseigne- 
ment était la lecture des auteurs ’— along with the instruction of the teacher and the study 
of the written commentaries on the authors. 


4 ‘Documents relatifs 4 histoire de la grammaire du moyen-dge,’ Comptes Rendus de 
P Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, N.S., v1 (1870), 242-251. 
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to the list was made by Haskins,’ who brought to light a treatise 
probably by Alexander Neckam. The latter represents the close of 
the twelfth century, as Conrad of Hirschau (1070-1159) does its 
beginning. Now if the current theory were sound, we should expect 
in the treatises of the thirteenth century something of a diminution 
in the number of the pagan authors recommended and an increasing 
censoriousness in the attitude towards them. Nothing of the sort is 
discoverable. Everard the German lists more pagans than Conrad 
of Hirschau does, and Hugo of Trimberg has more than Alexander 
Neckam, though Neckam’s list is copious. A critical attitude towards 
the ancients of course appears at times, as in Jacques de Vitry 
(+ 1240), who preferred to restrict the reading-programme to the 
works of Christians.? Such anti-pagan feeling crops up in any epoch 
in the history of the Church; it is not typical of the sentiment of the 
Church in general, which, as I have tried elsewhere to show, had as 
early as the fourth century established a programme of Christian 
humanism.* 

In general, as we turn over the writers on literature whom I 
have mentioned, we find those of the twelfth, not those of the thir- 
teenth century, indulging in censure of the ancients or reeommend- 
ing caution in the use of their works. A particular target for these 
animadversions is that dangerously alluring pagan, Ovid. Alexander 
Neckam, though permitting the reading of the Metamorphoses, and 
especially commending the poet’s remedies of love, warns the gath- 
erers of the flowers of poetry against the snake that lurks in the 
grass; and this caution he applies to satires as well as to poems on 
love.! 

Conrad had been still more severe. When he comes in his list to 
Ovid he pauses to make him the subject of a little sermon. He lays 
down the principle of Christian humanism clearly enough; Statius 
and the satirists, for instance, figure in his list, but the line is drawn 


1 *A List of Text-books from the Close of the Twelfth Century,’ Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, xx (1909), 75-94. 

2 See Paetow, The Arts Course, p. 21. 

5 Founders of the Middle Ages (Harvard University Press, 1928), p. 64 and passim. 

* Haskins, ‘A List of Text-books,’ p. 90. The humanist in Neckam is shown by the use 
of a couplet from Virgil (cl. iii, 92-93) with which to administer this scourging of Ovid. 
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at Ovid. As Conrad puts it, pungently if unpleasantly, though gold 
may be found in the dung, the odor of the latter should counteract 
one’s greed of the former.' The thirteenth-century writers, on the 
other hand, show no such scruples about Ovid. John of Garland 
quotes and uses his various works, including the Amores and the 
Art of Love, without a reprimand, and he devotes a commentary, 
called Integumenta, to the Metamorphoses.? In the battle of the arts, 
as portrayed by Henri d’Andeli, Ovid, and that estimable Goliard, 
the Primate of Orléans, bring up the rear-guard of the forces of 
poetry — par nobile fratrum.* Both Everard and Hugo recommend 
all of Ovid’s works, and the former makes it clear that he is following 
the sanction of tradition.‘ Perhaps we may liken Ovid’s career in 
the schools to that of Aristotle in the universities — first ostracized, 
then tolerated, then prescribed. 

Another difference in the lists of the twelfth and those of the 
thirteenth century is the inclusion in the latter of various Latin 
works that the former had produced. The Alexandreis of Walter of 
Chatillon, the Tobias of Matthew of Vendéme, the De Planctu 
Naturae and the Anti-Claudian of Alan of Lille, the lively comedy, 
Geta, of Vitalis of Blois, and the even livelier Pamphilus of his towns- 
man William — these and other contemporary works have now be- 
come part of the canon. I cannot believe that the writings of the 
moderns tended to drive the ancients out. The moderns were not 
revolutionists. They were firmly grounded in the classics and desir- 
ous in their various ways to continue the great tradition. The in- 
clusion of such works along with both Christian and pagan writings 
is, indeed, a wholesome sign of humanism, which has always applied 
to the present the inspiration it has drawn from the past. 

We may note a similar growth of classical interest if, now, we 
consider the text-books of the pagans employed for elementary in- 
struction. The history of their use is exhibited in an important 


1 G. Schepss, ed., Conradi Hirsaugiensis Dialogus super Auctores, siue Didascalon (Wiirz- 
burg, 1899), p. 66. 

2 Paetow, Morale Scolarium, p. 116, and the Index (s.v. Ovid). 

3 Lines 318-320 (ed. Paetow, p. 54). 

4 Lines 621-622 (ed. Faral, p. 359): ‘Quam sollemnizat usus, tibi turba colenda/Ouidiana 
magis; quid ferat ille, patet.’ 
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article by a Dutch scholar, M. Boas.’ His results — obtained not 
merely from such works as we have considered but from the contents 
of mediaeval manuscripts — are summarized in a list of the text- 
books that appear in combination with the Disticha Catonis from the 
ninth century to the thirteenth.? In the ninth and tenth centuries, 
this famous set of moral maxims attracts to itself first the beast- 
fables of Avianus, then the only Homer that the Middle Ages knew 
(the Homerus Latinus), and then the eclogue of Theodulus or 
Godescale (maybe) — that skillful debate between Christianity and 
Paganism in which mediaeval pupils learned Bible stories and 
Classic myths at the same time. In the eleventh century the senile 
love-elegies of Maximianus joined the group, and the five authors 
thus allied were the staple of initial education during the twelfth 
century as well. No new names were added then; in fact, in some 
programmes, Homerus Latinus was dropped from the list. In the 
thirteenth century, Maximianus also tends to disappear, in keeping 
with the sentiment expressed by Alexander de Villedieu. In his 
place there are noteworthy substitutions — the Achilles of Statius, 
Claudian’s poem on Proserpine, Ovid’s Remedies of Love, and the 
Tobias of Matthew of Vendéme. 

This record of the text-books of the elementary schools is doubt- 
less incomplete, but the general trend is plain. It is plain that in the 
thirteenth century the works of pagan literature were not on the 
wane — quite the contrary — in the development of elementary edu- 
cation. Of course it is true that Ovid, Statius, and other classics 
were part of the school programme in the twelfth as well as in the 
thirteenth century; the point is, that they were not among the ob- 
viously elementary books — the Libri Catoniani — exhibited by Boas. 
If to-day Claudian, Statius, and, let us say, Milton’s Latin poems, 
were added to the high-school curriculum, teachers of the Classics 
would not feel that the times were out of joint. 

Another line of approach to our goal is furnished by the cata- 
logues of mediaeval libraries. On this broad field I refrain from 

1 *De Librorum Catonianorum Historia atque Compositione,’ Mnemosyne, N. S., x1 


(1914), 17-46. 
2 The convenient term Libri Catoniani is Boas’s invention. His summary list is presented 


art. cit., p. 46. 
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4 entering, especially since the material for the thirteenth century has 
b been only insufficiently presented. When the labors of Paul Leh- 
eB mann and others in publishing the catalogues of Switzerland and | 
+ Germany are completed and when works of like eminence are 
a achieved for the other countries of Europe, we shall be better in- | 
A formed on the subject than we are to-day. However, even on the 
ts basis of what has been published we may draw some inferences, | 
Ta especially with the help of a recent doctor’s dissertation inspired by 


Haskins.'! The field of that dissertation is limited to the twelfth 
century. As to the thirteenth, I would point merely to two docu- 
ments. One is the famous Biblionomia of Richard de Fournival, 
which presents the most complete picture of the intellectual interests 
of the thirteenth century that I know. I will leave my hearers to 
turn to the fascinating account of this collection in Delisle.? The 
author, who writes about 1250, plants his garden, as he says, in 
order that his fellow-citizens of Amiens may gather there the fruits 
of wisdom that inspire the learner to enter the sanctuary of philos- 
ophy. The garden is divided into plots (areolae) each containing 
a book-disk (tabula) on which, in the mediaeval manner, the manu- 
scripts were laid flat. The divisions include the liberal arts as well 
as physics and metaphysics, the ‘lucrative’ sciences of medicine and 
law, and the ‘golden’ books of theolegy. This garden presents 
an amazing wealth of literature, in which Christians, pagans and 
moderns all are numbered. Whether the writer possessed all the 
books that he describes is a secondary consideration. Some of them, 
I have always been convinced, he must have either owned or seen, 
and some have recently been identified with extant manuscripts.’ 
Real or imaginary, the Biblionomia is a notable memorial of Christian 
humanism, and, as the names of Walter Burleigh and Richard of 
Bury will suggest, only one link in a golden chain. 

To match this library of Richard de Fournival we have knowledge 


1 J. S. Beddie, Libraries in the Twelfth Century, Harvard dissertation, 1928. Not yet 
published (Harvard College Library, shelf-mark HU 90. 1916). 

2 Le Cabinet des Manuscrits (Paris, 1874), 1, 518-535. 

3 Delisle (op. cit., 11, 387) notes that No. 66 of the Biblionomia tallies with Bibl. Nat. 
16613, and further identifications are said to have been made by Aleksander Birkenmajer, 
Bibljoteka Ryszarda de Fournival i jej Pozniesze Losy (Crakow, 1922). 
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of another, of whose existence there can be no possible doubt, at the 
Abbey of Saint Pons de Tomiéres, of which the catalogue, made in 
1276, happens to be preserved.' It included three hundred books, — 
an enormous number for the Middle Ages, — and its contents are as 
variously representative as those of the Biblionomia. To the best of 
my knowledge, no such display is made by any catalogue of the 
twelfth century. The Abbey of Saint Pons de Tomiéres was hardly 
one of the most magnificent of the time. We have a right to infer, 
therefore, that there were other collections in the thirteenth century 
quite as impressive. 

The librarian puts the reader in a proper frame of mind with an 
admirable preface, in which the couplet occurs: 


Disce uacans studio quasi numquam sis moriturus 
Siue carens uicio quasi uita cras cariturus. 


Read at your ease, as though you’d never die; 
Shun vice, tomorrow in your grave to lie. 


The familiar mediaeval memento mori is in the second verse, the 
leisure of humanism is in the first. It is of interest, further, to ob- 
serve that the careful custodian adds notes on certain borrowers and 
their borrowings. One R. de Porta Regia had out a book on the art 
of preaching, glosses on the Gospels, and two breviaries.? Lest we 
draw the deduction that preaching was the only interest in the Mid- 
dle Ages, we may note that B. de Aqua Viva had borrowed a Grecis- 
mus, a2 Horace, a Lotarius,*’ an Ovidius De Ponto, certain glosses on 
logic, and certain decretals ‘of the old series.’ A man of law, per- 
haps — at any rate a humanist. Perhaps we might suspect a secret 
pagan, were not his Christian humanism suddenly rescued by the 
concluding item — a breviary.‘ 

With the above evidence before us, that ‘solitary classicist,’ 
Vincent of Beauvais, and that ‘lone humanist,’ John of Garland, 
seem rather to be confederates in a noble company of educated men 
of the thirteenth century to whom the ancient authors furnished a 

L. Delisle, op. cit., 1, 536-550. 2 Tbid., p. 550. 

§ Is this author the same as Lisorias (see Thurot, Doctrines Grammaticales, p. 424), and 


are both spellings different corruptions of Luxorius? 
‘ Delisle, op. cit., p. 550. 
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vital part of their culture. I studiously refrain from applying the 
title of ‘lone Puritan’ to Jacques de Vitry. 

The interest of the thirteenth century in the Classics is writ 
large in the lists of authors and the library catalogues just examined. 
It is writ small, but just as clearly in the numerous florilegia or 
extract-books of the time. Paetow mentions two,' apparently as 
exceptions; in reality they are mere specimens of a flourishing class. 
They show us what various lovers of literature in the Middle Ages 
regarded as wholesome and toothsome morsels for their mental 
nourishment. The examination of such collections has only just 
begun, but enough material has already been scrutinized to prove 
beyond question that the Golden Age of the Classical florilegia is 
the thirteenth century.’ All of the streams of pagan culture that we 
have been following show a like course; they begin faintly but gather 
impetus as they go, swelling out most broadly in the period when 
they are supposed to have run dry. In the most recent article on 
florilegia that I have seen, the writer, an authority on the subject, 
goes so far as to suggest that the composition of such books may have 
been one of the forces that led to the later Renaissance in Italy. 
That is too deep a question to discuss here. The florilegia are per- 
haps not so much an ‘influence’ as an expression of ideals already in 
the minds of those who put these works together. But this is a mere 
question of terms; the important fact is that the florilegia, with their 
numerous excerpts from the pagan authors, are typical of the inter- 
ests of the age. 

Here I may mention, in all brevity, — for I shall publish a fuller 


1 See above, p. 251. Haskins selects two manuscripts ‘of the fuller sort’ to illustrate the 
subject of florilegia (Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, p. 113). One is Vat. Pal. Lat. 957, 
of the later twelfth century, and the other is Bibl. Nat. Lat. 7647 of the thirteenth. 

2 See Dr Eva M. Sanford, “The Use of Classical Latin Authors in the Libri Manuales,’ 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, tv (1924), 190-248. See A. Van de 
Vijver, ‘Un Travail de Philologie latine mediévale,’ Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, 
vit (1928), 1758-1762, who shows, superfluously, that this list is incomplete; it is, however, 
the fruit of much labor and gives, to the best of my knowledge, a true cross-section. 

3 B. L. Ullman, ‘Tibullus in the Mediaeval Florilegia,’ Classical Philology, xxi (1928), 
174: ‘ This leads to the conclusion that they [the florilegia] had a strong influence on the culture 
of those centuries [i.e. the thirteenth and the fourteenth}. Is it possible that they were in 
some measure responsible for a wide, if not deep, knowledge of the classical authors, and thus 
for that movement which later became the Renaissance?” 
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account elsewhere, — a little discovery that I made a few years ago 
in a manuscript of Tours. It is a copy of the works of Ovid — all of 
them — made in the early part of the thirteenth century and evi- 
dently at a time when the ‘bard of the tender loves’ was not under 
the ban. At least the scribe has bestowed an affectionate care on 
the script and the illuminator has displayed enough of his art to 
make a tasteful if not a sumptuous volume. It was protected with 
parchment fly-leaves both at the beginning and at the end, which 
later were filled in with notes ‘sans grand intérét,’ according to the 
catalogue. As I took a glance at them, they seemed interesting or 
even exciting for anyone interested in the condition of culture in the 
thirteenth century. Some lover of books had jotted down a list of 
authors that he had evidently studied in school or read for his own 
delectation. He writes a neat hand, possibly to be dated at the end 
of the thirteenth century, more probably somewhere in the four- 
teenth. There are signs that he is copying a list already drawn up. 
In any case, the script is considerably before the days of Italian 
humanism and the contents of the notes reflect the intellectual 
atmosphere of the latter half of the thirteenth century. The elemen- 
tary books are what we should expect in a list of that time — Cato, 
Theodulus, Avianus, Statius, Claudian, Maximianus, Pamphilus, 
Ysopus, and Tobias. This is a goodly collection, very close to what 
Everard the German and Hugo of Trimberg recommend. Various 
grammatical and ecclesiastical text-books are then given, including 
a number of those of John of Garland as well as those which he 
thought he had transcended — those good old stand-byes, Doctrinale 
and Grecismus. Alexander Neckam is named, though without the 
title of the work. It is tempting to conjecture that it was the very 
one that Professor Haskins brought to light. All this preliminary 
training leads up to the reading of the great authors, of whom two, 
Statius and Claudian, had already been broached. The number is 
unusually extensive: more works of Statius and Claudian, the 
Anti-Claudian of Alan of Lille, Juvenal, Lucan, Persius, Petronius, 
Horace (all the works, Odes included), Virgil (all the works), Boe- 
thius, the Consolation of Philosophy and the supposedly Boethian 
work De Disciplina Scholarium, Macrobius, Plato ‘in tymeo,’ certain 
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works on the quadrivium, Bernard Sylvester, Matthew again, Mar- 
tianus Capella, and, for a bonne bouche at the end, Martial ‘the 
Cook.’ Ovid’s name is not mentioned, though I think from no 
Puritanic scruples, since room is found for Martial and for Petronius. 
The list was written on the fly-leaves, I think, after they had been 
placed about the complete works of Ovid, and Ovid is one of the 
authors from whom the unknown lover of books has culled a set of 
passages which follow his list of authors. This is his common-place 
book, in which he has jotted down bits from his favorites; besides 
Ovid, from whose Art and Remedies of Love he has excerpted safely 
and sagely, we see, along with plentiful selections from the Old and 
the New Testaments, something from Cicero, from Virgil, from the 
new translation of Aristotle’s Ethics, and from the old translation of 
Plato’s Timaeus. In brief, here is a little mirror of that Christian 
humanism which had not ceased to color the mediaeval mind at the 
time when that mind was preéminently occupied with conquering 
each last corner in the realm of thought. 

I return to the question raised at the beginning of this paper. 
How can we account for the acquaintance with the Classics shown 
by such authors as the writers of the Romance of the Rose and the 
Divine Comedy? The answer may seem easier now. The training 
that these poets had received, I am tempted to infer, was no excep- 
tional affair. If the University of Paris excluded the ancients from 
its curriculum, the University of Toulouse welcomed them.' There 
must have been some sort of schools in which the liberal arts were 
cultivated, with grammatica, as in the earlier establishments at 
Chartres, laying the foundation. Everard the German, Hugo of 
Trimberg, and Brunetto Latini were somewhere informing youth 
come l’uom s’eterna. That the ruling passion of the age was dialectic, 
it would be absurd to deny. Yet along with the philosopher’s con- 
tempt of ‘mere literature,’ along with the call of the practical, the 
revolutionary, and the modern, grammar and the old authors were 
still recognized as the portal of sound education. Hugo of Trimberg 
could wisely adjust himself amidst the clash of the schools, the courts, 
and the mart: 
1 Paetow, The Arts Course, pp. 55-60. 
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Tot sunt dialectice modi, tot tumultus 

Tot immutat facies, tot assumit cultus, 

Ut iam dicat aliquis animo consultus 

Quo teneam nodo mutantem Protea uultus? 


‘In philosophy we see 
Many fads and furies; 

In her face or in her frocks 

Something ever newer is. 

He will say who’s in the thrall 

Of dialectic worries, 

“How shall I ever lasso this sleekest of Protean houris?” ’ 


Non contempno studium dialecticorum; 
Non contempno gloriam iuris peritorum; 

Vos ad exercitium inuitans ethicorum; 

Scilicet est cupidus studiorum quisque suorum. 


“Surely I would not contemn 
Dialectic’s mazes, 
Nor the lawyer’s high renown, 
Nor the fees it raises. 
But J can give you moral truth 
Culled from ancient phrases. 
What a man’s called to profess is surely the thing that he praises.’ 


So, then, he adds, if one cannot hope to be a perfect artzsta, or from 
lack of funds, a decretista, one can at least aspire to the calling of an 
auctorista, that is to say, a not inglorious Latinista.' Chacun a son 
gout, old-timers still preserving an aequa mens amid the din of mo- 
dernity. 

It may further be suggested that the universities which went in 
for philosophy or for law or for medicine may be compared to our P| 
graduate schools, thus presupposing, not opposing, a liberal train- P| 
ing in the authors. In fact, there is a requirement precisely of this 
kind in the statutes of the University of Toulouse — in the four- 
teenth century, to be sure, but presumably indicative of conditions . 
in the thirteenth as well. A proper training in literature (gram- i | 
matica) with Doctrinale and Grecismus for grammars, was prescribed 


1 John Huemer, ‘Das Registrum multorum auctorum des Hugo von Trimberg,’ Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie, cxv1 (1888), 158 (ll. 35-46). 
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at Toulouse as a qualification for the course in arts; it was given in 
schools called studia, or ‘in other places.”' Not many years ago, 
I received a letter (in excellent Latin) from a former pupil who was 
preparing for Greats at Oxford. He had been rebuked by one of his 
tutors for reading Greek and Latin poetry, and for writing it, in- 
stead of devoting himself to history and philosophy as his programme 
demanded. If this letter should be found in coming ages and the 
rest that we know about Oxford should be forgotten, a future his- 
torian might well infer that Oxford in the twentieth century had 
abandoned the poets — though all the time they had been inten- 
sively cultivated as a precursor to Greats in the preparation for 
Honor Mods. Whatever the precise programme in the authors or 
the precise institutions for teaching them, the same principle was 
recognized in the thirteenth century, as it had been since Cicero 
and Plato. Or perhaps we should say, the Oxford principle descends 
from the thirteenth century, from Cicero and Plato. 

If the training of Dante and the authors of the Romance of the 
Rose was not essentially different from that of Hildebert of Lavardin 
and Bernard Sylvester, an essential difference appears in the use to 
which they put their knowledge. Many authors of the twelfth cen- 
tury most naturally expressed themselves in Latin. The literature 
thus produced is notable. The poets of that day, Hildebert in par- 
ticular, show a surprising acquaintance with the technique of Ovidian 
elegiacs. Some of their productions deservedly acquired, as we have 
seen, a place in the school programmes of the following century, 
and may have even seemed to some mediaeval readers more inter- 
esting than the Classics of old.? But there is absolutely no proof 
that they were substituted wholesale for the ancients and thus drove 
them out.* When the moderns are added, the ancients are increased. 
1 Thurot, Doctrines Grammaticales, p. 102, N.S. (statute of 1366): ‘Scholares, antequam 


ad determinandum in artibus admittentur, congrue sint in grammatica edocti, et Doctrinale 
et Grecismum audiuerint, dummodo in studiis aut aliis locis aut grammaticalia didicerint 
dicti libri legantur.’ 

2 Paetow (La Bataille des VII Ars, p. 30) cites aremark of Henry of Ghent (ca. 1295), 
to this effect. 

3 Jbid., p. 29: ‘Just as the pagan poets were often crowded out of the schools by the early 
Christian poets, such as Prudentius and Sedulius, so the works of the mediaeval authors fre- 
quently displaced the classics or at least were read side by side with them.’ The alternative 


represents the truth. 
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I appeal, for instance, to the evidence of the unknown compiler of 
that little note-book in Tours. The production of new literature 
attests the power of the Classics to inspire creditable imitation. The 
Classics remained to inspire more. In the thirteenth century this 
imitation is more brilliantly exhibited in the vernacular literature of 
the day. But neither did this drive out the Classics. Neither Dante 
nor his readers conceived that he had put out of commission that 
buon maestro who had inspired his bello stile. Nor did Jean de Meung 
or Guillaume de Lorris imagine that Ovid would be read no more 
after the appearance of the Romance of the Rose. Both of these poets, 
and others, paid their homage to antiquity in works essentially new 
and significant for their own times. The eminence of the ancients 
was brighter, not more obscure, for their use by the creators of a liter- 
ary art in the vernacular that, as we view it to-day, deserves its own 
place among the Classics of all time. The outcome of it all is not 
that the thirteenth century saw the ancient letters engulfed in the 
passion for dialectics, but that in the various ways above described 
the influence of the Classics grew steadily broader and deeper. The 
thirteenth century, boldly proclaimed by some as the greatest of 
centuries, had a rich and varied culture, in which, though old and 
new engaged in mighty conflicts, the new did not banish the old but 
drew from it, as ever, part of its own strength for progress. 
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AN ENGLISH KNIGHT OF THE GARTER IN THE 
SPANISH CHAPEL IN FLORENCE 


SISTER MARY AQUINAS DEVLIN 


HE frescos which adorn the Spanish Chapel of the Church of 
Santa Maria Novella in Florence have for almost six centuries 
challenged the attention of even a casual observer. For the student 
of mediaeval art they hold a wealth of interest. Ruskin, appreciating 
that this series of paintings has a background of religious interpre- 
tation, in his Mornings in Florence called the Spanish Chapel the 
‘Vaulted Book.’ 

The vaulted roof of the Chapel is divided into four triangular 
parts, each one containing a painting. On the north, directly facing 
the entrance to the Chapel, the ‘Resurrection’ is represented; on the 
south, the ‘Ascension’; to the left, on the west wall, the ‘Descent 
of the Holy Ghost’; opposite, on the east wall, ‘Christ Saving Saint 
Peter from Shipwreck.’ Beneath these on the corresponding walls is 
another group of four frescoes: under the ‘Resurrection,’ the ‘Pro- 
cession to Calvary’; under the ‘Ascension,’ the ‘Life of Saint Peter 
Martyr’; on the west wall, the ‘Triumph of Saint Thomas Aquinas’; 
on the east wall, the ‘Church Militant and Triumphant.’ This fresco, 
according to Venturi,’ is the climax of the series of paintings in the 
Chapel in which the artist, Andrea di Bonaiuto, represented graphi- 
cally some of the ideas expressed in the Specchio di Vera Penitenza 
of Fra Jacopo Passavanti, Prior of Santa Maria Novella, and friend 
of Buonanimo di Lapo Guidalotti, a Florentine, who in 1350 erected 
for the friars the chapter house, later known as the Spanish Chapel. 

Since the Chapel belonged to the Dominican friars, Saint Dominic 
and his followers are prominent in several of the frescos. In the 
‘Church Militant and Triumphant’ they are conspicuous in their 
activities of preaching to the people and confuting heresy. In the 
lower left-hand part of the fresco, against the background of the 

1 A. Venturi, Storia deli’arte Italiana, v, 79%. A complete discussion of the interpretation 
of these frescoes may be found in this volume, pp. 778 ff. 
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FLORENCE (SPANISH CHAPEL OF THE CuuURCH OF SANTA Marta Nove ia) 
‘Cuurcnu Miuitant TriuMPHANT,’ painted by ANDREA pi Bonatuto 


In the centre of the group in front of the church, Pope Urban V and the Emperor, Charles IV. Left, next to the 
Pope, Cardinal Giles Albornoz. Right, standing in back row, Pierre de Lusignan; Amadeus VI, Count of 
Savoy; Boccaccio. Front, right of centre, Piero degli Albizzi, Edward le Despenser. 
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Left, Piero degli Albi-zi. Centre, Edward le Despenser, Knight of the Carter. 
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cathedral of Florence, Santa Maria del Fiore, sit enthroned the spir- 
itual and temporal authorities, the pope with his pastoral staff, and 
the emperor with his sword and a skull (Plate 1). At their feet lie 
the faithful, represented as a flock of sheep, guarded by black-and- 
white dogs, domini canes, symbolizing the early play upon the word 
Dominicani. To the left of the pope are church dignitaries; cardinal, 
archbishop, bishop, priests in their ecclesiastical robes, monks and 
nuns in the habits of the various orders. To the right of the emperor 
stand the temporal authorities: kings, princes, marquises, dukes, and 
with them lawyers, pilgrims, and women. Many of these are said to 
be portraits of real people.' The portrait of the pope is usually con- 
jectured to be that of Benedict XI (1303) and that of the emperor 
to be the Emperor Henry VII (ca. 1269-1313), Dante’s ‘savior of 
Italy.’ But a comparison of the portraits of Pope Benedict XI and 
Pope Urban V, and of the Emperor Henry VII and the Emperor 
Charles IV,? however, leaves no doubt that the pope and the emperor 
in the fresco are Pope Urban V and the Emperor Charles IV. 

This representation of the pope and the emperor together as the 
heads of Christendom has a singular appropriateness. In the history 
of the Church during the fourteenth century, the pontificate of 
Urban V stands out with unusual significance because of the friendly 
relations which existed between the pope and the emperor. In Oc- 
tober, 1367, Pope Urban V, yielding to the wishes of the Emperor 
Charles IV, returned from Avignon to Rome. On October 17, 1368, 
Emperor Charles IV joined Urban at Viterbo, and four days later 
they entered Rome together, the emperor leading the mule on which 
the pontiff rode. On November 1, of that year, the emperor acted 
as deacon at the Mass at which Urban crowned the emperor. This 

1 Grant Allen, Florence (London, 1906), p. 51. 

2 Cf. picture of Henry VII in Hans Prutz, Staatengeschichte des Abendlandes (Berlin, 1885), 
u, 160, and that of Charles IV, ibid., 1, 269. For Charles IV see also Gerald Walsh, The Emperor 
Charles IV (Oxford, 1924), frontispiece, a facsimile of the illuminated Golden Bull upon which 
appears a miniature of the emperor. Cf. also the pictures of Benedict XI, Lives and Times of 
the Popes, retranslated from the Vies des Papes by the chevalier Artaud de Montor (New 
York, 1911), rv, frontispiece; and the picture of Pope Urban V, in Prutz, op. cit., 1, 287. 

In favor of the identification of the emperor as Charles IV is the fact that Charles IV, who 


was exceedingly zealous in collecting relics, possessed the skull of Saint Wenceslaus, his patron 
saint by baptism. This may account for the skull which the emperor holds in the picture. 
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was an occasion of unusual significance, since for over a century 
pope and emperor had not appeared thus in unity.’ It is easily 
conceivable that the fresco was designed to commemorate this unity. 
If the pope and the emperor are contemporary portraits, we may 
logically suppose that the artist has included other portraits of per- 
sons who were associated with them in promoting the interests of the 
Church about the time that the fresco was being painted. A study 
of the events of the later years of the pontificate of Pope Urban V 
suggests certain persons who were eminent in his service, several of 
whom likewise had interesting associations with the Florentines. The 
most satisfactory and convincing means of identifying the people in 
the picture would be to compare contemporary portraits of famous 
people of that time with the faces in the picture; but where we can 
find no genuine portraits, other means of identification must be used, 
such as significant details of dress or the symbols which they carry. 
Let us consider one of the most interesting figures in the fore- 
ground. Prominent among the group who stand near the emperor 
is a man in a short, flowing cloak of white with a small pattern in gold. 
The face, which is shown in profile, is thin, with a short beard, reddish 
and pointed; the head is enveloped in a hood, folded gracefully be- 
neath the chin and wrapping the throat (Plate 1). With no proof 
supporting the conjectures, he has been variously identified as Walter 
de Brienne, Duke of Athens; * Agnolo Gaddi,’ son of Taddeo Gaddi, 
the artist; and Cimabue.* A conspicuous detail of the attire of this 
gentleman, however, is a golden garter which he wears on his left leg.* 
Since the Order of the Garter was an institution peculiar to England, 
the natural suggestion is that the artist included an English knight 
of the Garter among the distinguished persons whom he portrayed. 
The question at issue is who this knight was and what he did that 
entitled him to gain a place of prominence in a picture in which are 
1 Catholic Encyclopedia, xv, 215; article, ‘ Urban V.’ 
? Austin Layard, Italian School of Painting (London, 1907), pt. 1, p. 109. 


8 Selwyn Brinton, The Awakening of Life (London, 1907), p. 66. 

4 G. Vasari, Lives of the Painters, edd. E. D. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins (New 
York, 1909), 1, 13. 

5 To Professor Edith Rickert, who remarked this detail as significant and conjectured 
that the portrait might be that of Edward le Despenser, I am indebted for suggesting this 
investigation of the identity of the knight presented. 
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represented ecclesiastical and secular personages eminent in the 
affairs of the Church during the pontificate of Urban V (1362-70). 
Since all the knights of the Garter are known, we turn our attention 
to members of this order who were in Italy about the time that the 
picture was painted. 

Four knights of the Garter, Sir Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, Sir Ingelram de Coucy, and Sir 
Edward le Despenser are known to have been in Italy during the 
later years of Urban’s reign. 

The first of these, Sir Humphrey Bohun, was the principal person 
in the embassy sent in 1368 to Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, to negotiate 
for the marriage of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and Violante, daughter 
of Galeazzo.' Lionel went to Milan in 1368, where his marriage to 
Violante took place in June. He died in Italy the following October.’ 
Both Sir Humphrey Bohun and Prince Lionel may be dismissed as 
possibilities, for there is no evidence that they had any significant 
connection with Pope Urban V, or the affairs of the Church. 

Sir Ingelram de Coucy, Earl of Bedford, later Count of Soissons, 
son-in-law of Edward III, went to Lombardy in 1369, when war 
between France and England was renewed. Since both the king of 
France and the king of England had claims upon his allegiance, he 
probably thought that he would extricate himself from the difficult 
situation by retiring to Italy. Here he lived for a considerable time 
at the court of the Duke of Milan.’ In the war waged against the 
Visconti in 1372 and the years following in behalf of Gregory XI, 
successor of Urban V, Sir Ingelram de Coucy was captain of part of 
the pope’s army.‘ But there is no evidence that he had any close 
connection with Urban himself or with the Florentines. 

The history of the fourth knight of the Garter, Sir Edward le 
Despenser, however, deserves careful consideration. 

Despenser was a prominent member of the magnificent retinue 
which in May, 1368, accompanied Lionel, Duke of Clarence, to Milan 
on the occasion of his marriage to Violante.’ When Lionel died, 

! George Frederick Beltz, Memorials of the Most Noble Order of the Garter (London, 1841), 
p. 149. 2 Ibid., p. 131. 3 Tbid., p. 151. 


* Calendar of Papal Registers, 1v, 120-123, 128. See also Beltz, op. cit., p. 151. 
5 Froissart, Chroniques ed., Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels, 1867—77), vir, 246. 
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October 17, 1368, suspicion arose that he had been poisoned. To 
avenge the death of Lionel, Despenser, now in command of the Eng- 
lish forces, waged a war with the aid of some English knights and 
archers, against the Duke of Milan.! About the same time the 
Emperor Charles IV made war against the Duke of Milan in the cause 
of the Church, because the Duke had rebelled against Pope Urban. 
In this war, Despenser apparently allied himself with the forces of 
Urban. The English chroniclers of the time record the fact that in 
1369 Despenser performed distinguished service in the papal army: 

During the same period the pope was supporting a war against the 
lords of Milan, who for a long time tyranically and unjustly held the lands, 
grants, and fortresses belonging to the estate of the pope. In behalf of the 


pope fought Lord Despenser, who conducted himself in a praiseworthy 
manner there after the death of the Duke of Clarence, with whom he had 


gone to those parts.” 


The continuator of the Polychronicon, who evidently was familiar 
with the affairs of the English court and is a trustworthy authority, 
attributes the succession of Henry Despenser, brother of Edward, to 
the bishopric of Norwich in 1369-70, to the favor with which the 
pope regarded Edward because of his service in the papal wars. 


In the same year died the bishops Master Henry Percy of Norwich, 
Master Louis Cherleton of Hereford, and Lord John Granston of Exeter; 
to them succeeded by papal authority Master William Curteneye, son of 
the Earl of Devon, to the church of Hereford, Master Henry le Despenser, 
because of the favor of his brother with the pope in the wars at that time, to 
the church of Norwich.’ 


The esteem in which Urban V held Despenser is evident in a letter 
which the pope wrote in March, 1370, to John, Duke of Lancaster, 


1 Froissart, Chroniques ed., Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels, 1867-77), vir, 252. 

2 ‘per idem tempus, Papa fouebat guerram contra Dominos Mediolanensis, qui ipsi 
tyrannice et injuste terras, redditus, et castella de Patrimonio Beati Petri longo tempore 
detinebant. Pro Papa uero militauit Dominus de Spencer qui laudabiliter se gessit ibidem 
post mortem Ducis Clarenciae cum quo peruenit ad partes illas.— Walsingham, Historia 
Anglicana, 1, 309. See also Chronicon Angliae, p. 64, and Higden, Polychronicon, vin, 371. 

3 ‘Eodem [anno] magister Henricus Percy Northwycensis, magister Ludouicus Cherleton 
Herefordensis, et dominus Johannes Granston, Exoniensis, episcopi obierunt; quibus aucto- 
ritate papali magister Willelmus Curteneye, filius comitis Devoniae in ecclesia Herefordensis, 
magister Henricus le Despenser, fauore fratris sui cum papa in guerris suis tunc temporis 
existentis in ecclesia Norwicensis . . . successerunt.’ — Higden, Polychronicon, vii, 369. 
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‘commending through him to the king, Edward Lord of Despenser, 
knight, of the diocese of Hereford, who has won a glorious name in 
the battles of Lombardy, and in whose favor the pope is writing to 
King Edward.’! This sentence alone in strong language shows that 
the pope himself regarded Despenser as a staunch defender of the 
Church. 
It is probable that late in 1369 Despenser aided the Florentines 
against Sir John Hawkwood. In 1369 Perugia revolted against the 
pope. Bernabo Visconti, to whom the Perugians had appealed, 
placed Sir John Hawkwood and his free lances at their disposal. In 
June, Hawkwood was defeated and taken prisoner by the pope’s 
forces, but was ransomed at once by the Pisan republic. Hawkwood, 
as soon as he regained his freedom, collected his scattered army and 
marched to Montefiascone, where the pope was. Urban fled to 
Viterbo. The Florentines during this time were loyal to the pope. 
Bernabo Visconti, therefore, induced San Miniato, a town very close 
to Florence, and subsidiary to Florence, to revolt, and placed a gar- 
rison in San Miniato. Florence sent an army of 4000 men under 
Giovanni Malatacca of Reggio to reduce the place. On his way, 
Malatacca was defeated at Cascina in December, by Hawkwood.* 

We have no direct evidence where Despenser was at this time, 
but we have a letter to him from Pope Urban dated January, 1370, 
at Rome, in which Urban tells Despenser not to come to him until 
the affairs of the Florentines are in a better and safer condition.’ 
This letter strongly implies that Despenser was with the Florentines. 

Other known facts about the life of Edward le Despenser suit the 
picturesque figure under discussion, who appears to be about thirty 
or thirty-five years old and a person of considerable charm and dis- 
tinction. Despenser, who was born about 1338, would have been 
between thirty and thirty-five years old at the time that he was in 

' Calendar of Papal Registers, 1v, 28. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, 1x, 237. Article, ‘Sir John Hawkwood.” 

* Calendar of Papal Registers, 1v, 28. Despenser remained in Italy until the summer of 
1372 (Polychronicon, vit, 378). For more than two years, according to Froissart, he remained 
at Venice and fought against the Visconti (Froissart, op. cit., vil, 112, 113). In 1372, the 


Duke of Lancaster, who was assembling a large army to send into France, asked him to return 
to England, and he left Venice soon after he received the Duke’s command. 
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Italy. He was one of the most eminent knights at the court of 
Edward III, and if we may judge from the account of Froissart, who 
knew Despenser very well,’ he was a man of great charm. Froissart 
describes him as the most handsome, the most courteous, and the 
most honorable knight of his time in England, and adds naively that 
the most noble ladies considered no social function perfect if the 
Lord le Despenser were not present.? Moreover, his prominence in 
the pope’s wars, his favor with the pope, his connection with the 
Florentines, and his probable presence in Florence during the time 
that the fresco was being painted give strong support to the argu- 
ment that he is the person represented. The garter which the figure 
wears points indubitably to a knight of the Garter. Since, then, all 
the knights of the Garter are known, and since of the four who were 
in Italy during the pontificate of Urban V, Despenser alone per- 
formed distinguished service for him, and, moreover, was probably 
in Florence in 1369, we may safely conclude that the knight of the 
Garter portrayed in the fresco is Edward le Despenser. 

There can be no doubt that the fresco the ‘Church Militant and 
Triumphant,’ which was begun in 1365, was being painted while he 
was in Italy. On December 30, 1365, the prior and convent of Santa 
Maria Novella rented to Andrea di Bonaiuto ‘dipintore’ the house 

1 Froissart says that in his youth he was on very friendly terms with Edward le Despenser 
(op. cit., 1, 106). In the September of 1366 he was in the company of Despenser in the Castle 
of Bercler (ibid., 1, 86). It is worthy of note that Froissart is the only writer who tells of the 
exploits of Despenser. We know from the Joli Buisson de Jonece that Edward le Despenser 
was one of his benefactors (ibid., xxu, 81). 

2 Froissart, op. cit., 11, 106. Froissart’s chronicle of the military and political events of the 
time shows that Despenser was a conspicuous figure in them. In 1355 he made his first military 
expedition with the Black Prince into Gascony. He was in the skirmish near Romorantin and 
took a prominent part in the battle of Poitiers. In 1359, he was on the staff of Edward III 
on his expedition into France. In the following year he was one of the nobles at Calais who 
swore to the observance of the treaty of Bretigny (Froissart, rv, 9, 90). In 1360-61, Des- 
penser was invested with the Order of the Garter and was given the stall in the royal chapel 
next to that of the king. 

Shortly after his return to England from Italy in 1872, Despenser attended Edward III 
and Prince Edward on their voyage to France when they were forced by contrary winds to 
return to England (ibid., v1, 21). In 1873, he commanded the rear guard of the army, which 
under John of Gaunt and the Duke of Brittany ravaged Artois and Picardy, and was defeated 
at Ribemont (ibid., v1, 63). He returned to England in 1374, and in the next year went into 
active service in the expedition of the Duke of Brittany. After the truce in 1375, he was 


ordered back to England, where he died at Cardiff Castle, on November 11 of the same year 
(Beltz, op. cit., p. 142). 
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he then occupied for 65 gold florins, to be deducted from the cost of 
‘la dipintura del nostro capitolo’ during the next eighteen months, 
beginning the next January. He was to receive enough to live on; 
and he was to finish the painting of the whole chapter house two 
years from that January, ie. by January, 1368.' The fresco the 
‘Church Militant and Triumphant,’ like several of the other paint- 
ings in the Chapel, is a masterpiece of such scope and detail that we 
may safely conclude that the artist did not keep within the prescribed 
limits of time. 

Since there are three almost certain contemporary portraits in 
the picture, we may suspect the presence of others. If so, the title 
of the fresco suggests that they were of persons who either fought 
for the Church or did other significant service for it. Of great im- 
portance, then, are the two kings or princes at the left of the emperor, 
one of whom holds an orb surmounted by a cross and wears a turban 
instead of a crown; the other holds a sword (Plate 1). Who would 
be so likely to be represented as the two most picturesque crusaders 
of the day, Pierre de Lusignan, known also as Peter I of Cyprus, and 
Amadeus VI, Count of Savoy? It is to be noted, moreover, that both 
of the crusades in which these men engaged took place while the 
fresco was being painted. 

In 1362 Peter I, urged by the papal legate, Peter Thomas, and 
by his own chancellor, Philippe de Méziéres, visited the principal 
countries of Europe in the hope of receiving aid for a crusade against 
the Turks. Pope Urban V extended a magnificent welcome to him 
at Avignon. Urban’s example was followed by John the Good of 
France, Edward III of England, Casimir, King of Poland, and the 
Emperor Charles IV. Everywhere Peter was tendered fair promises, 
but in June, 1365, he embarked at Venice with scarcely any but his 
own force. He was the hero of the siege of Alexandria in 1365. In 
1367, he pillaged the ports of Syria, Laodicea, and Jaffa, thus destroy- 
ing the commerce of Egypt.” 

' Codice Liber Nouus de Fr Zenobi Guasconi Priore de Santa Maria Novella, fol. 40, 41. 
See article by P. Innocenzo Taurisano, ‘II Capitolo di Santa Maria Novella,’ in Rosario — 
Memorie Dominicane, xxx, Ser. 3, iii (1916), 217. For this reference I am indebted to 


Professor Edith Rickert. 
* Catholic Encyclopedia, 1v, 533; article, ‘Crusades.’ 
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Not only was Pierre de Lusignan a likely person to appear in the 
fresco, but he actually was in Florence. In 1368 he was magnificently 
entertained there at the expense of the city. He visited Santa Maria 
Novella and gave to the monastery his lance and his royal mantle 
with his portrait and that of his son embroidered upon it.' In view 
of these facts it would seem that his portrait was included and that 
it was painted either from the portrait which he left or from life. 

At the solicitation of Pope Urban V, Amadeus VI also undertook 
a crusade. In 1366, his fleet seized Gallipoli; then, after rescuing the 
Greek Emperor, John V, who was held captive by the Bulgarians, he 
returned to the West.* When the pope came back to Rome from 
Avignon in 1368, an imposing cavalcade, headed by Amadeus VI 
and other princes, escorted him into the city. Granted the subject 
of the fresco, and the likelihood of many portraits, one is certain that 
Amadeus VI would have to be included because of his participation 
in the crusades and also because of his place of eminence in the 
escort of the pope. 

Thus far, if any identifications can be made, these seem inevitable. 
But is it possible to go further? There are other striking figures who 
challenge attention. Who, for example, is the man talking to the 
knight of the Garter (Plate 1)? The person whose name immedi- 
ately suggests itself is Piero degli Albizzi, who until 1371 was chief 
of the faction in Florence known as the ‘Paperini.’ It was the most 
powerful faction in Florence at this time, and, as its name suggests, 
supported the pope. According to Machiavelli, when Piero degli 
Albizzi was in power, ‘he was of all the citizens the most feared and 
honored.’ * As early as 1366 he was outstanding as the leader of the 
party which furthered the interests of the pope.> In 1367, although 
the Florentines knew that the pope would like them to form a league 
against Bernabd Visconti, they did not join the league formed 


1 Cronaca Fiorentini di Marchionne di Coppo Stefani, ed. Giosne Carducci e Vittorio 
Fiorini, vol. xxx, pt. 1, fase. 83, p. 268. See also Nicolae Iorga, Philippe de Méziéres (Paris, 
1886), p. 368. 

2 As far as I have been able to discover, there is no portrait of Pierre de Lusignan nor 
any authentic portrait of Amadeus VI known. 

3 Catholic Encyclopedia, tv, 533; article, ‘Crusades.’ 

* Machiavelli, History of Florence (London: Bohn, 1847), p. 140. 
5 Francois Tommy Perrens, Histoire de Florence (Paris, 1880), v, 60. 
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through the efforts of Cardinal Albornoz between the pope, the 
emperor, the king of Naples, and the lords of Padua, Mantua, and 
Ferrara.' In 1369, however, Piero degli Albizzi influenced the Flor- 
entines to enter into a league with the pope ‘for the common defence 
of all Italy.” * The preéminence of Piero degli Albizzi in the political 
life of Florence, together with his position as leader of the ‘Paperini’ 
and his service to the pope, would entitle him to the prominent place 
in the fresco which this interesting figure holds. 

About some of the other figures in the picture one may form 
interesting conjectures. At the right side of the picture, at the end 
of a group of four persons who are sitting in what seems to be an 
earthly paradise, is a melancholy figure in a flowing gown (Plate 11). 
Around his head is a fillet; his chin rests in his hand; he is absorbed 
in deep thought. There is such similarity between his features and 
those of Petrarch in the early fifteenth-century fresco by Andrea 
Castagno* that he may possibly be intended for Petrarch. If he is 
Petrarch, may not, then, the lady beside him with a small animal of 
some kind in her lap be Laura? ‘ Next to this group sits a Dominican 
friar blessing a layman who kneels at his feet (Plate m1). It is logical 
to suppose that the artist has here represented Buonanimo di Lapo 
Guidalotti, a pious Florentine, who gave 850 florins for the erection 
of the chapter house, and in 1355 left to the prior and convent of 
Santa Maria Novella 325 florins of gold for the painting of the 
chapter. ° The friar may possibly be his friend, Fra Jacopo Passa- 
vanti, who was for a time prior of Santa Maria Novella, and vicar 
general of Florence, and afterwards bishop of Monte Cassino. He 
died in 1357. The fact that this friar is seated upon what may rep- 
resent a confessional suggests that perhaps the artist is carrying out 
in symbolism the title of Fra Jacopo Passavanti’s chief work, Specchio 
di Vera Penitenza, which Venturi believes was the source of the 
artist’s inspiration for the frescos. 

* Francois Tommy Perrens, Histoire de Florence (Paris, 1880), v, 64. 

2 Ibid., v, 72. 

® See Oscar Kuhns, Great Poets of Italy (New York, 1903), p. 120. 

‘ Vasari, in his description of the fresco, says that Laura is represented in the earthly 
paradise. He locates Petrarch among the group of the Church next to the knight of Rhodes 


(Vasari, op. cit., 1, 104). 
5 J. Wood Brown, The Dominican Church of Santa Maria Novella (Edinburgh, 1902), p. 146. 
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In the group of laymen near the emperor, beside Amadeus VI, 
stands a man holding a book (Plate 1). He wears a close-fitting 
striped hood with a cape of the same material. There is some resem- 
blance between him and the portrait of Boccaccio in the fresco by 
Andrea Castagno.' 

At the pope’s right hand sits a cardinal with a book (Plate 1y). 
The most influential cardinal of that time was Cardinal Giles Albor- 
noz. He founded the College of Saint Clement at Bologna, which 
fact may account for the book which he has. Of all the ecclesiastics of 
the time he was the most able in the management of the affairs of 
the Church, and he was especially powerful in restoring papal au- 
thority in the states of the Church. It was he who made possible the 
return of Pope Urban V to Italy. Because of all these facts it is very 
probable that the cardinal in the fresco is Cardinal Giles Albornoz. 

In the same group is a knight of Rhodes who wears the white 
cross of the order on his mantle (Plate rv). The Grand Master of the 
knights of Rhodes, 1365-74, was Frére Raymond de Bérenger. He 
took part in the siege of Alexandria with Pierre de Lusignan. In 
1367 the knights of Rhodes and Pierre de Lusignan formed a league 
into which the republic of Genoa entered. They captured Tripoli, 
Tortosa, Laodicea, and Bellenas. At the news of these victories the 
sultan made great preparations for war. Frére Raymond de Béren- 
ger thereupon sent word to all the knights in Europe to buy arms 
and horses and he also convoked a chapter general at Avignon to 
hasten on the opposition to the sultan. When Pope Urban V decided 
to return to Rome, Raymond brought him on the galley of the order.’ 
It is obvious, therefore, that if the artist wished to represent a knight 
of Rhodes, Frére Raymond de Béranger is the one whom he would 
choose to portray. 

For Chaucer scholars the fresco has considerable significance. 
Chaucer, no doubt, saw it when he went to Florence in 1373. Even 
if he did not meet Petrarch and Boccaccio while he was in Italy, 
their protraits must have been pointed out to him. He must have 
had a special interest in the picture of the knight of the Garter, for 

i See Oscar Kuhns, op. cit., p. 146. 


2 Felix de Salles, Annales de l’Ordre de Malte ou des Hospitaliers de Saint-J ean-de-J érusalem, 
Chevaliers de Rhodes et de Malte (Vienna, 1889), pp. 61, 62. 
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in the royal household he had probably often seen Sir Edward le 
Despenser. He was at Calais in 1360 during the negotiations in which 
Despenser took a prominent part. The portrait of Pierre de Lusignan 
must likewise have had a great deal of attraction for Chaucer. At 
the court of Edward III Chaucer may have participated in the mag- 
nificent celebration which marked the entertainment of Pierre de 
Lusignan, Peter I of Cyprus, when he visited England in 1363. His 
interest in both of these men is reflected to some degree in the 
Canterbury Tales. The siege of Alexandria of which Peter I was the 
hero is one of the expeditions in which Chaucer’s Knight took part; 
in the ‘Monk’s Tale,’ Chaucer considered the career of Peter a fit 
subject for tragedy. It is likewise worthy of note that it was Des- 
penser’s brother, the bishop of Norwich, who led the ‘chivachye’ in 
Flanders, Artois, and Picardy, in which Chaucer’s Squire partici- 
pated. 

It is a well-known fact that artists of the fifteenth century used 
historical people and events even in their representation of religious 
subjects, as such pictures as Botticelli’s ‘Adoration of the Magi’ 
and Benozzo Gozzoli’s ‘Journey of the Magi’ bear witness. To 
Fra Angelico (1387-1455) is given the credit of being the first to 
paint faces of individual character by his introduction of portraits 
of his friends, and therefore of promoting the art of portrait paint- 
ing.’ The fourteenth-century fresco, the ‘Church Militant and Tri- 
umphant,’ is significant because it is one of the first in which it has 
been recognized that the artist by painting portraits of real persons 
has made use of historical background. 

The work of identification of portraits in this fresco might perhaps 
be carried further, although there are few trustworthy contemporary 
portraits. I hope, however, that I have proved the certainty of some 
contemporary portraits and the likelihood of others. If so, the pic- 
ture is almost a re-creation of the group of persons preéminent in the 
Church, 1365-70, and is, therefore, of even greater historical im- 
portance than has been supposed. 


1 George F. Young, The Medici (New York, 1925), 1, 117. 
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THE FOUR SENSES OF SCRIPTURAL INTERPRE- 
TATION AND THE MEDIAEVAL THEORY 
OF PREACHING 


By HARRY CAPLAN 


UIBERT DE NOGENT, in his Liber quo ordine sermo fieri 
debeat, which forms his Prooemium ad Commentarios in Gene- 
sim, a work designed to supply the preacher with sermon materials, 
urges ' the preacher to use for his moral aim any or all of the four 
senses of Scriptural interpretation. A late Dominican tractate ? pro- 
fessing the influence of St Thomas Aquinas, which is a complete and 
highly organized Ars Praedicandi and a more representative manual 
than Guibert’s Prooemium, contains the same precept in its natural 
place in a topical system of amplification, such as mediaeval preachers 
used to fill out the analytical design of their sermons. As a means of 
dilatatio, and even in its own topical division into four, the principle 
of employing the kinds of explication may be considered to belong 
in a theory of rhetorical inwentio, as understood and applied by the 
classical rhetoricians.* 

The compiler of the ‘Aquinas’-tract offers nine methods of ex- 
panding a sermon: (1) through concordance of authorities, (2) 
through discussion of words, (3) through explanation of the proper- 
ties of things, (4) through a multiplication of senses, (5) through 
analogies and natural truths, (6) through marking of an opposite, 
(7) through comparisons, (8) through interpretation of a name, 
(9) through multiplication of synonyms. At present we are con- 
cerned only with his development of the fourth method. 

1 Migne, Pat. Lat., civ1, 25, 26. 

2 In a volume of incunabula in the Cornell University Library, press No. 2964 E 51 
(Hain, No. 1354): Tractatulus solemnis de arte et uero modo praedicandi ex diuersis doctorum 
sacrorum scripturis, et principaliter sacratissimi cristiane ecclesie doctoris Thome de Aquino 
ex paruo suo quondam tractatulo recollectus, ubi secundum modum et formam materie 
presentis procedit. Translated by H. Caplan, ‘A Late Mediaeval Tractate on Preaching,’ in 


Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking in Honor of J. A. Winans (New York: Century Co., 
1925), pp. 61-90. 
3 See H. Caplan, ‘Rhetorical Invention in Some Mediaeval Tractates on Preaching,’ 


SpEcULUM, 11 (1927), 284-295. 
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Senses are multiplied in four ways: (1) according to the sensus 
historicus or literalis, by a simple explanation of the words; (2) ac- 
cording to the sensus tropologicus, which looks to instruction or to 
the correction of morals. It is well to introduce the ways of the 
world, in order to dissuade the hearers from vice. This sense may be 
used either mystically or openly. Openly: ‘Just as David conquered 
Goliath, so ought humility to conquer pride.’ Mystically: ‘Let thy 
garments be always white’ (Eccles., ix, 8) is explained: ‘At all times 
let thy deeds be clean’; (3) according to the sensus allegoricus. Ex- 
position by this sense is exposition by a ‘sense other than the literal.’ 
‘David rules in Jerusalem,’ which according to the literal sense is to 
be interpreted exactly as the words sound, by the allegorical sense 
signifies that ‘Christ reigns in the Church Militant.’ The sensus 
allegoricus uses exemplification by simile, as when the life of Christ, 
or lives of the Saints, are introduced, with an injunction that the 
hearer follow in their footsteps. With (4) the sensus anagogicus, used 
mystically or openly, ‘the minds of the listeners are to be stirred 
and exhorted to the contemplation of heavenly things.’ So, ‘Blessed 
are they that wash their gowns in the blood of the Lamb that they 
may have right to the tree of life’ (Vulg. Rev., xxii, 14), in the mystic 
use of this sense, means ‘Blessed are they who purify their thoughts 
that they may see Jesus Christ, who says: ‘‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life” ’ (John, xiv, 6). Openly, explain it as ‘Blessed are 
they of clean heart, for they see God.’ 

In similar fashion Guibert illustrates how to interpret the word ‘Je- 
rusalem.’ Literally, it is the city of that name; allegorically, it repre- 
sents Holy Church; tropologically, it signifies the faithful soul of who- 
soever aspires to the vision of eternal peace; anagogically, it denotes 
the life of the dwellers in Heaven who see God revealed in Zion. 

Considering how common this method of hermeneutics was in 
the exegetical theory of the Middle Ages, one as a matter of course 
expects thus to find its réle in the theory of preaching equally im- 
portant. The purpose of a multiple exposition was for the most part 
so obviously persuasive that its adoption into oral discourse was a 
very natural procedure. Thus Gregory the Great justifies the mul- 
tiple method (in his case, tripartite) by its effect upon the hearer: 
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First we lay the foundations in history; then by following a symbolical 
sense, we erect an intellectual edifice to be a stronghold of faith; and lastly, 
by the grace of moral instruction, we as it were paint the fabric in fair 
colors. . . . For the word of God both exercises the understanding of the wise 
by its deeper mysteries, and also by its superficial lessons nurses the simple- 
minded. It presents openly that wherewith the little ones may be fed; it 
keeps in secret that whereby men of loftier range may be rapt in admira- 
tion.! 


Even in the schools — surely this was true in the twelfth century — 
these multiple senses were used as separate artistic disciplines, the 
tropological or moral being considered as the especially useful instru- 
ment of the preacher. In his system of instruction Hugh of St Victor 
utilized the arts of the trivium and the quadrivium in support of his 
larger principle of the threefold criticism of divine science.? Should 
an extended study of mediaeval sermons be made, with the aim of 
learning how general the use of the four-fold sense of Scripture was 
in the actual practice of preaching, I venture to predict that the 
results would show a greater correlation between theory and practice 
than was admitted by Diestel to be true of exegetical practice in the 
large. Diestel says: ‘Doch wird in der exegetischen Praxis diese 
Vierfachheit selten durchgefiihrt.’ * 

The prevalence of the multiple method is traceable to Alexan- 
drian philosophy and theology,‘ in which, in the reconciliation of 
Christianity and Platonism, allegory ° was long regarded as essential 


1 T use the excellent translation by F. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great: His Place in History 
and Thought (New York, 1905), 1, 198, of Gregory, Epp. 5, 53a (the dedication of his lectures 
on the Book of Job, the Magna Moralia, to Leander of Seville). 

2 See G. Robert, Les Ecoles et L’ Enseig t de la Théologie pendant la Premiére Moitié 
du XII* Siécle (Paris, 1909), pp. 108 ff., treating the method of Hugh of St Victor; and Hugh 
of St Victor, De Sacramentis, Prologus, chap. vi, Migne, Pat. Lat., cLxxvi, 185. 

3 Ludwig Diestel, Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in der christlichen Kirche (Jena, 1869), 
p. 163. 

4 See F. W. Farrar, History of Interpretation (London, 1886), lectures 2 to 5; A. Sabatier, 
art. ‘Herméneutique,’ Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses v1, 210-219; G. Heinrici, art. 
‘Hermeneutik,’ Realencyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3d ed., vu, 718 ff.; 
A. Immer, Hermeneutics of the New Testament, tr. A. H. Newman (Andover, 1890), pp. 29 ff. 

5 Clement sought authority in Psalms lxxviii, 2: ‘Howbeit we speak wisdom among them 
that are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of this world, that come 
to naught;’ and in 1 Cor. xi, 6: ‘I will open my mouth in a parable: I will utter dark sayings 
of old.’ 
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to the attainment of gnosis.' Ultimately, of course, allegory in her- 
meneutics must be referred to Jewish haggadic exegesis, which had 
had an established history of allegorical interpretation for several 
generations before Philo viewed persons and things in the Old Tes- 
tament as Tpé7o of the soul, and sought to prove that Greek philo- 
sophical ideas, through the drévoia, underlay the story of the Old 
Testament; although Philo was also influenced by Stoic rules * of 
interpretation that had evolved from the study of Homer. I recall 
Philo * because of his influence on Origen. Origen, great allegorist 
of Christianity, brought the multiple sense of Scripture to the Chris- 
tian Church, and firmly fixed the nature of Scriptural exegesis for suc- 
ceeding centuries. From a double division of sensus historicus or liter- 
alis, and sensus spiritalis, he developed a trichotomous scheme: the 
literal, the moral, and the spirit- 
ual, rvevparixdy, 7 aAAnyopia, avaywyn.* Augustine and Jerome® 
continued the practice of multiple explication. Indeed, Augustine 
used four topics: historia; aetiologia, which considers causes; analogia, 
which studies a text from the point of view of congruence of the Old 
and New Testament; allegoria, which is figurative interpretation. But 


this was not the quadruple system we have in our treatises and which 
persisted in the Middle Ages. Rather, when the Augustinian topics 
were considered, as they were by St Thomas Aquinas,’ the first three 
topics were comprehended under the first. But, on the other hand, 
the quadruple method of the kind noted in our tractates on preaching 


1 W. Sanday, Inspiration (Bampton Lectures, London, 1893), p. 39, says that in the earliest 
known commentary on a book of the New Testament, that of the Gnostic Heracleon (about 
170 a.p.) on St John, the allegorical method is already full-blown. 

* Such as were applied by Crates of Mallus. See D. W. Bousset, Jiidisch-Christliche Schul- 
betrieb in Alexandria und Rom (Géttingen, 1915). On Philo and Heraclides Ponticus, see 
F. W. Farrar, op. cit., p. 138. 

3 See C. G. A. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments (Jena, 
1875), and Z. Frankel, Uber den Einfluss der palistinischen Exegese auf die Alexandrinische 
Hermeneutik (Leipzig, 1851). 

‘ E.g., De principiis 1v, 11 ff., ed. Lommatzsch, Origenis Opera Omnia, xx (Berlin, 1849), 
500 ff. Origen classed Philo with the Christian Fathers. 

5 De Utilitate Credendi v ff., ed. J. Zycha, C.S.E.L. xxv (1891), 7 ff. 

5 See p. 287, n. 3. 

7 Summa Theologica 1, art. 10, Reply obj. 2. 
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was used by Cassian,' Aldhelm,? Hrabanus Maurus,’ Bede,‘ John of 
Salisbury,’ St Thomas Aquinas,* Dante,’ and many others.* Hugh of 
St Cher compared the four senses to the four coverings of the taber- 
nacle, the four winds, the fourfold cherubim, and the four rivers of 
Paradise.’ Sabatier '° says that the first to introduce our quadruple 
method, which was merely another arrangement of the same ele- 
ments as appear in Origen’s triple scheme, involving the separation 
of anagoge from allegory — the first to set the. style for the Middle 
Ages — was Eucherius of Lyons (died circa 449); but in the Preface 
to his Formulae Spiritalis Intellegentiae,“ Eucherius writes as if others 
had made the same classification. We do see it exemplified in his 
contemporary Cassian; but it must go back at least to Greek theo- 
logians of the fourth century. Alardus Gazaeus, the seventeenth- 
century editor of Cassian, gives these verses, still extant in his day 
(but made famous by Nicolas of Lyra and perhaps used by others 
before him), which are characteristic of the scholastic method, and 
no doubt served as a mnemonic aid to invention: 


Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia.” 


1 Collationes x1v, 8, De Spiritali Scientia, Migne, Pat. Lat., xurx, 962. Cassian’s expo- 
sition is very clear. He has the usual two primary classes: historical interpretation and 
spiritual intelligence. The last three senses are placed under spiritual knowledge. 

2 De Virginitate 1v, ed. Ehwald, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, xv, 232. 

3 To Gal. 4, 24, Migne, Pat. Lat., cx11, 330. 

4 See C. Plummer, ed. of the Historia Ecclesiastica (Oxford, 1896), 1, Introd., lvi ff. 
Bede uses both a threefold (Opp. vii, $17), and a fourfold (Opp. vi, 96, 97), system of classifi- 
cation, and identifies ‘typical’ with ‘allegorical’ (Opp. vii, 246, 247). 

5 Policraticus vii, 12, ed. C. C. I. Webb, 11, 666a. 

® Summa Theologica 1, art. 10, Reply obj. 3. St Thomas accords with Cassian and the 
usual custom of placing the last three senses under the head of the spiritual. 

7 Convivio Tract. 1; and the letter to Can Grande. 

8 See the very valuable article by E. v. Dobschiitz, ‘Vom vierfachen Schriftsinn,’ in 
Harnack-Ehrung (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1921), pp. 1-13. 

® Farrar, op. cit., p. 295. 

10 Art, cit., p. 212. 

1 Ed. by C. Wotke (Vienna, 1894), Praefatio. The literal sense ‘inculcat ueritatem nobis 
factorum ac fidem relationis;’ the tropological ‘ad uitae emendationem mysticos intellectus 
refert’; and ‘anagoge ad sacratiora caelestium figurarum secreta perducit.’ ‘Sunt etiam qui 
allegoriam in hoc scientiae genere quarto in loco adiciendum putent, quam gestorum nar- 
ratione futurorum umbram praetulisse confirment.’ 

12 Cassian, ed. cit., p. 962. Speres sometimes appears for tendas; see v. Dobschiitz, op. cil., 
pp. 1 ff. 
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Thus also Hugh of St Cher in the thirteenth century taught: historia 
docet quid factum, tropologia quid faciendum, allegoria quid intellegen- 
dum, anagoge quid appetendum.' 

Now one can readily see that multiple distinctions, by their sub- 
jective nature, in the practice of arbitrary preachers, could easily 
breed confusion. Nor is a wide reading of mediaeval sermons neces- 
sary to prove as true of that era Farrar’s indictment: 


Homiletics have been to an incredible extent the Phylloxera Vastatrix 
of exegesis, and preachers, with their habit of thrusting into texts an endless 
variety of commonplaces which have no connection with them, have be- 
come privileged misinterpreters. They have ploughed with the unequally- 
yoked ox and ass of science and sermon-making, and made texts an excuse 
for saying this or that as it pleased them, with no thought of the real 
meaning of them.’ 


That the categories of allegorical and tropological, and allegorical 
and anagogical, might overlap was known to some observers in the 
Middle Ages;* but that ambiguity and equivocation were created by 
the multiplicity was denied by St Thomas Aquinas: 


The multiplicity of these interpretations does not cause ambiguity or 
any sort of equivocation, since these interpretations are not multiplied 
because one word signifies several things; but because the things signified 
by the words can themselves be types of other things.‘ 


We might perhaps grant St Thomas the truth of his contention 
with regard even to a fourfold interpretation, yet a denial of ambigu- 
ity and equivocation would surely seem of little avail concerning the 
‘septem sigilli’ of Angelom of Luxeuil * (ninth century): (1) histori- j 
alis; (2) allegorialis; (3) a combination of historialis and allegorialis; 


1 v. Dobschiitz, op. cit., p. 12, n. 12. 

2 Op. cit., p. 246, n. 1. 

5 Gazaeus discloses this in studying the method of Jerome, Epist. ad Hedibiam, quaest. 

12, Ezech. xvi, and Amos iv. See Cassian, Collationes x1v, 8, Migne, Pat. Lat., xu1x, 962. 

* Summa Theologica, 1, art. 10, Reply obj. 3. 

5 Enarrationes in libros Regum, Praefatio A pologetica, Migne, Pat. Lat., cxv, 245 ff. : 
Angelom does admit that an original triplicate division is the source of his seven ‘sigilli.’ The 
Zohar has as secondary to the four senses an additional three: numerical value of the letters, i: 
mystical allegory, higher inspiration. See Louis Ginzberg, art. ‘Allegorical Interpretation,’ 

Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 1. 
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(4) with respect to the intimation, proper or tropical, of Deity; 
(5) parabolaris, when one thing is written in Scripture, and some- 
thing else is meant; (6) with respect to the two comings of the Say- 
ior, when either the first or the second is prefigured, or both; (7) the 
method (allied to the allegorialis, but differing from it in serving 
morals proper rather than faith in general) which possesses a twofold 
preceptive quality, in that it both points a definite moral to correct 
living, and also carries a figure of a larger life meant to be foreshown. 
And Martin Marrier, seventeenth-century editor of Odo of Cluny, 
studies ' that abbot’s work through eight senses of interpretation: 
(1) litteralis, or historicus (as used by Jerome) ; (2) allegoricus, or para- 
bolicus (as used by Gregory); (3) tropologicus, or etymologicus (as used 
by Ambrose); (4) anagogicus, or analogicus (as used by Augustine); 
(5) typicus, or exemplaris (as used by Basil and Bernard). Thus 
Christ refers to John the Baptist as Elias (Matt. xi, 14); (6) anapho- 
ricus, or proportionalis (as used by Pope Clement), based on tem- 
poral relativity. The story of Isaac and Ishmael portends the rela- 
tions of the Church and Synagogue; (7) mysticus, or apocalypticus 
(as used by Gregory of Nazianzen), sensus totus diuinus . . . atque 
ineffabilis; (8) boarcademicus,? or primordialis (as used by Jewish 
Cabalists), in which the point of view is that of eternal bliss and 
salvation. No conscious use of these eight senses is observable in 
Odo’s works (indeed one may not expect cabalistic influences in 
Christian works at a time when the Cabala was not yet in being), 
nor does Marrier suggest such a conscious use in Odo’s method. 
Yet this extension towards overrefinement is worth noting. We 
may, on the other hand, be certain that the belief in an unlimited 
sense of Scripture by John Scotus Erigena represents on the part of 
that great allegorist rather a refusal to yield to the mechanism of a 
formula than a desire to extend the number of topoi. To Erigena 
‘the sense of the divine utterances is manifold and infinite, just as in 
one single feather of the peacock one sees a marvelous and beautiful 


1 Introd. to Odo’s Moralium Epitome S. Greg. in Job, Migne, Pat. Lat., cxxxuu, 105 ff. 

2 In reply to a request for information concerning this unusual word, which I have found 
nowhere else, Professor Louis Ginzberg of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America sug- 
gests that it must represent {Y27? 7382 (beur cadmon), almost literally: sensus primordialis. 
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variety of innumerable colors.’! One may compare, in Jewish 
exegesis, the Zohar’s seventy aspects of the Torah.’ 

It is not surprising that the attitude of the Reformation was 
antipathetic to the use of the four senses. Melanchthon * regards it 
as the trifling and vicious recourse to a monstrous metamorphosis 
on the part of inept illiterates, who have no science of speaking, and 
who do not even appreciate that avaywyia, meaning petulantia, may 
not be used for avaywyn. 

Philo’s réle in the history of Christian exegesis is characteristic 
of the relation between Jewish and Christian hermeneutics through 
the long and rich histories of both, especially in the Middle Ages. 
In Jewish Biblical hermeneutics, there was a Midrashic, homiletical, 
type of interpretation which aimed at moral instruction. There was 
a similar long quarrel as to stress upon the peshat or primary sense, 
or upon the derash, or Midrashic sense. There were, especially from 
the thirteenth century on, Jewish scholars who drew upon Christian 
exegetical methods,‘ and works criticizing Christian methods.® 
There was prevalent ® the fourfold interpretation: peshat, derash, 
rational-philosophical, and cabalistic-mystical, and in the Zohar’ 
(which first appeared in the thirteenth century in Spain) there 
are found the almost exact equivalents of the patristic four 
senses: nwp peshat, wis derash, remez (allegorical), and sod 

1 De Div. Nat. tv, 5, Pat. Lat., cxxu, 749 c. Cf. Henry Bett, Johannes Scotus Erigena 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1925), pp. 152 ff.; and R. L. Poole, Illustrations of 


the History of Mediaeval Thought (London, 1884), p. 67. 

2 See W. Bacher, ‘L’Exégése Biblique dans le Zohar,’ Revue des Etudes Juives, xi 
(1891), 35. 

5 Elementa Rhetorices, De Elocutione 11, De Quatuor Sensibus Sacrarum Scripturarum: 
‘Sed has nugas commenti sunt homines illiterati, qui cum nullam dicendi rationem tenerent, 
et tamen uiderent scripturam plenam esse figurarum non potuerunt apte de figuris iudicare. 
Itaque coacti sunt nouam quondam rhetoricam comminisci.’ ‘Errant autem in hac uoce cum 
dicunt évaywylav pro dvaywyh, significat enim 4vaywyia petulantiam, seu feritatem morum, 
ab dvwyayos, quod est intractabilis et petulans.’ ‘Et hoc modo omnes uersus prodigiosa 
melamorphosi quadrifariam interpretabantur, quantumuis interdum dictum aliquod repug- 
naret illi metamorphosi.” * E.g., Isaac Abravanel (end of fifteenth century). 

. 5 E.g., Abraham Ibn Ezra’s (twelfth century) Commentary on the Pentateuch (Seferha- 
ashar). 

° E.g., the Commentary on the Pentateuch by Bahya ben Asher (Saragossa, end of thir- 
teenth century). See P. Bloch-K. Kohler, art. ‘Bahya,’ Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 11. 

7 I. Broydé, art. ‘Zohar,’ Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. x11, calls remez ‘the sense for allusion,’ 
derash ‘anagogical,’ and sod ‘mystical.’ 
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(mystical), which W. Bacher ' thinks were probably modeled upon 
the Christian arrangement.? On the other hand, it was seen above, 
in regard to Odo’s editor, that one sense-topic was borrowed from 
the Jewish Cabala.® 

In the light of this interrelationship in Biblical exegesis and of 
the natural use of preaching as a general medium of hermeneutical 
practice in the religious activity of both Christians and Jews in the 
Middle Ages, more information than we have on mediaeval Jewish 
rhetoric, sacred and secular, would be very welcome.‘ We know 
there were scholars among the Jews who used rhetoric derived from 
Arabic sources,’ and scholars who applied rhetoric to sacred elo- 
quence. Great homiletical collections were extant, and highly 
elaborated sermons expounding the Pentateuch text were delivered 
by the Darshanim, among whom several great figures appeared in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, particularly in Spain. Such 
considerations, as well as the frequent intercourse between Jewish 
and Christian scholars in the Middle Ages, and the attention gener- 
ally given by Jewish philosophy to alien thought, suggest that there 
was an interaction between these two religious systems, not only in 
hermeneutics, but also in other departments of sacred rhetoric.’ 
A comparative study of Jewish and Christian preaching in that 
epoch would prove fruitful. 

1 See art. ‘Bible Exegesis, Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 111; and also D. Philippson, art. 
‘Homiletics,’ ibid., vol. vt. 

2 On the pardes, see W. Bacher, ‘Das Merkwort Pardes in der jiidischen Bibelexegese,’ in 
D. B. Stade, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, x111 (1893), 294-305. See also 
A. Schmiedel, Studien iiber jiidische Religionsphilosophie (Vienna, 1869), p. 229; W. Bacher, 
‘Die Bibelexegese (Vom Anfange des 10. bis zum Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts)’ in J. Winter 
and A. Wiinsche, Geschichte der rabbinischen Literatur (Trier, 1894), 11, 239-339. For Jewish- 
Christian interrelationship in Biblical exegesis, see L. I. Newman, Jewish Influence on Chris- 
tian Reform Movements (New York: Columbia University Oriental Studies, vol. xx111, 1925), 
p. 183, n. 27; for Jewish influence upon Nicolas of Lyra, ibid., pp. 71 ff. 

3 See A. Jellinek, ‘Christlicher Einfluss auf die Kabbala,’ in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Kabbala (Leipzig, 1852), pp. 51-56; Newman, op. cit., pp. 176 ff. 

4 So also, for a later period, one would like to see a comparison of Judah Messer Leon 
(the Nofet Zufim, ed. by A. Jellinek, Vienna, 1863) and his contemporary Reuchlin in their 
dependence on the rhetorical theory of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. 

5 E.g., Abulwalid Ibn Ganah (ninth century). 


6 E.g., Moses Ibn Ezra (twelfth century) in his Rhetoric (Kitab al-Muhadarah). 
7 See S. Maybaum, Jiidische Homiletik (Berlin, 1890), pp. 1-22. 
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MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY EXCAVATIONS AT CLUNY 


By KENNETH JOHN CONANT 
Research Associate in Archaeology of the Mediaeval Academy 


Ill 


DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE TRANSEPT 


HE existing transept of the abbey church at Cluny is of pro- 
found interest because it is so good a witness for the destroyed 
portions of the great edifice. The Mediaeval Academy expedition 
therefore measured and photographed the structure with care in 
1927 and 1928, and the preliminary drawings presented here have 
been made in order to serve as a basis for the projected series of 
restorations. They are the first drawings to approach completeness 
and accuracy. The interiors generally published are derived from 
Aymar Verdier’s work of 1850, a section showing the interior only, 
and that not quite correctly. It is believed that the elevations are 
the first to be published. 

Fortunately for the study of the building, the transept comprises 
a northern bay closely resembling the typical bay of the destroyed 
nave, a middle bay with a tower and a cloister vault similar to three 
others which have disappeared, and a southern bay related to the 
west end of the nave; adjoining the transept on the western side 
there remain a bay, nearly complete, of the outer aisle of the nave, 
and a tapering square tower containing a chapel like that which 
formerly existed over the Great Portal of the church. Beside the 
tower is a barrel-vaulted rectangular sacristy, one of the rare ex- 
amples of the period. 

The fabric of the transept is of limestone, partly squared and 
sculptured blocks, partly moellon (small trimmed stone), partly 
tubble set in abundant lime mortar. The stone came from the 
Carriére des Moines near Cluny. It is cream-colored when quarried, 
but turns buff and pale orange-brown on exposure. On the interior 
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it is still of this color, but on the exterior, exposed to the weather, it 
has long since turned a pleasant warm grey. The stone has suffered 
from frost; damage of this kind was well restored in the eighties of 
the nineteenth century and poorly repaired (with stucco and bits of 
tile) in the seventeenth or eighteenth century. The barrel vaulting 
is covered by tighes or laves set directly on the web of the vault. 
These are now protected by modern roofs of tile. The cloister vault 
is protected by the tower roof of slate on wooden trusswork, the latter 
rebuilt about forty-five years ago, but following in general the form, 
and reémploying some of the timbers, of an earlier reconstruction 
by Jean de Bourbon, abbot between 1457 and 1480. The slate used 
to cover Jean de Bourbon’s pyramid was the first to be brought to 
the region, and we may surmise that the original roof was of flat 
red tile; doubtless its pitch was less steep. The curved roof over the 
smaller tower is a work of the seventeenth century, and by a singular 
chance its trusswork is laid out in the present writer’s monogram. 

Cut stone is used in the exterior walls only for quoining and other 
parts having definitely the character of architectural membering. 
The window-head arches have stuccoed soffits in the eleventh- 
century manner. Elsewhere the exterior is in trimmed stone brought 
only approximately to a true surface, laid in courses neither entirely 
regular nor strictly horizontal. Since the surface of the cut stone is 
not set forward of the other, the exterior was probably not planned 
to be stuccoed. On the interior the walls of the northern and middle 
bays are of trimmed stone, stuccoed and probably intended from the 
first for stucco. The walls between the four great arches of the mid- 
dle bay and the spring of the cloister vault, together with the inner 
facing of the northern bay, are in cut stone, and all of the archi- 
tectural membering of the interior is of course in cut and sculptured 
stone. The vaulting is entirely covered with stucco, but its arched 
supports are in cut stone. 

Those unversed in architecture will recognize, and architects will 
appreciate, the virility of the design as a whole and the boldness of 
the vaulting, which is prepared for with skill in the ground plan, and 
contrived with great address. The statical problems were studied 
with evident care and intelligently solved. The distance between 
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the walls in each of the three bays is greater than the diameter 
of the vault at the spring; this is managed by applied arches in the 
southern and middle bays, and by clever corbelling in the triforium 
and clearstory of the northern bay. The slope of the roof and the 
curve of the vaulting are so chosen that the thrusts are received into 
a heavier mass of masonry than is usual, though it occurs at the ca- 
thedral of Santiago de Compostela (1077-1122), where also there are 
columnar and boldly projecting spur buttresses like those to be 
remarked at Cluny. 

There is no reason to suppose that the transept was not built 
according to the plan put into execution in 1088. Accumulating 
evidence places its actual construction largely between 1095 and 1100. 
This dating has been a matter of dispute. Some authors consider 
that the transept was complete in 1095. Others, clinging to old- 
fashioned ideas about the architecture of the eleventh century, place 
it after 1100 — even after 1125, which is quite inadmissible. 

Accompanying the line drawings will be found a series of repro- 
ductions of M.. Loury’s photographs of the capitals of the interior 
of the transept. The relative scale of the objects has been preserved 
as far as possible, at a reduction to about one seventeenth of the 
dimensions of the originals. The largest of these are two feet, eleven 
and one-half inches high from the top of the astragal to the bottom 
of the impost moulding; the smallest measure nine inches. There 
are sixty capitals and corbels in the series, a small fraction of those 
formerly in the church (the whole church, interior and exterior, had 
over fifteen hundred), but they admirably suggest the profusion, 
the variety, the beauty, and the interest of those which have been 
lost. It will be noted that some of the large capitals are closely 
studied from the antique, though with interesting variations. Others 
are free compositions using the subject material of the classical 
capital, while still others have animal forms carved with real com- 
petence, which is apparent even through the layers of whitewash and 
dust which the centuries have deposited upon them. It is only fair 
to note the full and confident modelling, the purity of the classic 
feeling where that is the keynote, and the abounding vitality of the 
Romanesque feeling in the freer designs. 
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There is a certain inconsistency of scale between capitals of similar 
size which suggests that they were not carved in or for their particu- 
lar places, but there is only one capital, numbered C 113, which 
fails to attain the general high standard. The older school of archae- 
ologists is much more willing to assign this capital to the eleventh 
century than the others. Capital C 113 was perhaps the work of a 
rustic stone-cutter which had to be introduced in order to avoid 
delaying the progress of the construction. It can be shown again 
and again that capitals at Cluny were carved at the time of setting; 
otherwise this capital might be thought of as one merely blocked 
out when it was set, and overlooked when, at some later time, the 
capitals were finished. The capital in question does indeed represent 
the grade of competence of contemporary rustic work in Burgundy; 
but at Cluny we have to do with a noble school evidently assembled 
over a wide area in view of the vast sculptural program of a pre- 
eminent building. The atelier must have been at work by 1090. 

The carvings as a whole are very high in quality and bear close-at- 
hand inspection far better than one would expect. This is a very 
strong argument in favor of dating the capitals from the time of the 
construction, 1095-1100. Had the smaller capitals been merely 
blocked out at the time of setting, they might have been left so, for 
they would have looked perfectly well from the pavement fifty-odd 
feet below. What we actually find is delicate carving with under- 
cutting and details which are all but invisible from the floor of the 
church. The grace and finish of this work give the sculpture a 
feminine character which serves as an admirable foil to the rugged- 
ness of the structural fabric. 
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DIMENSIONS OF TRANSEPT 
Interior 


Length, wall to wall at the pavement level... 


Height, old pavement to present pavement level, about.............. 1-7" 0.49 


“ present pavement to highest point under vault — northern bay . 96’-93”"” 29.50 
“ 


“ —middle bay... 103’-6” 31.55 

« “ “« “« “ “ — southern bay 81’-8 ” 24.89 

“ top of impost moulding — northern bay ... 76-92” 23.41 

« —cloister vault .... 88’-1 ” 26.85 

. «4 6  —southern bay... 19.53 
Minimum thickness of vault — northern bay — about............... 1-6" 0.46 

« —southern bay — about............... 1-6” 046 
Height, from present pavement to top of clearstory string course . ..... 64-1” 19.58 
bs « « © triforium string course ...... _ 52’-54” 16.09 

“ impost of aisle arches — about .... 714 
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SOME PHASES OF GRAMMATICAL CONCORD IN 
CERTAIN MEROVINGIAN CHARTERS! 


By HENRY MILLER MARTIN 


HE period from the sixth to the eighth centuries is with much 

propriety spoken of as the time when the Latin tongue sank to 
its nadir of corruption.? Among signs of linguistic decadence * none is 
more conclusive than failure in grammatical concord. Yet no com- 
prehensive study of concord as such in late authors has been made. 
No article of the kind has appeared in the Archiv, while Bonnet, 
Goelzer, Pirson,* Carnoy and others of necessity discuss the subject 
only casually, if at all. The following article is, therefore, devoted 
to a study of that feature in certain instruments issued under the 
hand of the Merovingian Kings from 625-752, approximately. No 
examples illustrate more strikingly than they the decomposition 
which underlay the formation of the Romanic tongues. 


' As a result of the destructive reviews by K. F. Stumpf (‘Ueber die Merovinger-Diplome,’ 
Hist. Zeitschr., xx1x [1873], 343 f.) and Th. Sickel (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Diplo- 
matum Imperii, Tomus 1, Besprochen, Berlin: Fr. Vahlen, 1873), Pertz’s edition of the Mero- 


vingian diplomata has fallen into discredit, and no satisfactory text of those documents as 
a whole now exists. True the reviewers and others have amended some errors, but they have 
touched the charters only here and there, and their criticisms, scattered in various journals, 
eg. Neues Archiv der Gesellsch. f. dltere D. Geschichtsk., have never been unified. In 1908 
appeared the facsimile edition, Les Diplémes Originaux des Mérovingiens, ed. Ph. Lauer et 
Ch. Samaran (Paris: Leroux, 1908), containing 38 diplomata, which furnishes a reliable text 
for that number. On these, therefore, the present study is based. Of the remaining 83 charters 
printed as genuine by Pertz, Nos. 2, 5, 6, 8 (Stumpf, art. cit., p. 368; Sickel, op. cit., pp. 22, 
63, 64), and No. 31 (W. Levison, ‘Die Merowingerdiplome fiir Montiérender,’ Neues Archiv, 
xxx [1908], 754) have been shown to be spurious, while Nos. 15, 27, 28, 38, 42, 44, 55, 
63, 80, 90, 96, 97, and many others, are referred to as genuine. Authentic also are Nos. 55-59, 
65, and 77, in Pertz’s diplomata spuria (Sickel, ibid., pp. 64-68). Keeping in mind, then, the 
present uncertainty of the text, the author has based every point, with one exception, on the 
facsimiles. The others, however, are freely invoked to illustrate or to confirm. For having 
pointed out the situation just mentioned, the writer is indebted to Professor C. H. Haskins 
of Harvard University. References to the facsimiles are given by page, column and line; 
to Pertz’s edition, marked M, by page and line. 

2 W. P. Ker, The Dark Ages (N. Y.: Scribner, 1904), p. 24. 

3H. 0. Taylor, The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages (N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1901), p. 34; D. C. Munro, The Middle Ages (N. Y.: Century Co., 1921), p. 13; Henri Goelzer, 
Etude Lexicographique et Grammaticale de la Latinité de St-J rome (Paris: Hachette, 1884), p. 11. 

* J. Pirson, La Langue des Inscriptions Latines de la Gaule (Brussels, 1901), pp. 161-169; 
cf. Jeanne Vielliard, Le Latin des Diplémes Royaux et Chartes Privées de V Epoque Mérovingienne 
(Paris: Champion, 1927), pp. 177-180. 
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I. Tue Sussect 


It is a commonplace that in Vulgar Latin the forms of the nomi- 
native and accusative were blended. The popular character of these 
diplomata is well illustrated by the widespread use of the accusative 
as the case of the subject: vel reliquas reddebucionis . . . exigebatur, 
16, 1, 14; adseruit quod ipsas donacionis . . . veracis aderant, 21, 1, 22. 

The pronoun nos is erroneously treated as subject of the imper- 
sonal verb constat, which is confused with consisto or constituo: 
Propterea nus, una cum nostris procerebus, consteti decrevisse, 8, 2, 33; 
Proinde nus taliter, una cum nostris procerebus . . . constetit decrevisse, 
23, 1,33. A hint for that interpretation is gained from the correct 
nobis . . . constetit decrivisse, M., 70, 48; cf. neque heres meus neque 
heredive meor[um], neque cuiquam licivit, C. I. L., xtv, 166. 

After a long digression the subject may be repeated in a resump- 
tive way, with or without an introductory word: . . . vestra cognuscat 
industria quod nos (4 lines) . . . nos ipsa villa . . . concessemus, 12, 2, 
23; Idcircum venerabilis vir Magnoaldus, abba (3 lines) . . . ; sed ipsi 
vir Magnoaldus . . . petiit, 18, 2, 16; 19, 2, 20. 

The subject may be left unsupported ' because of a sudden shift 
in thought: ejus manus dicuntur tripedare illi calamus, 10, 1, 6 (cala- 
mus seems pendent); (qualiter) et nus . . . opinio bonis et premium 
sempeternum adcriscat, 18, 2, 15. Such examples, however, illustrate 
slovenly execution only and not functional disturbance. Finally 
cases occur where an unnamed subject ? must be inferred from the 
context: Qui tpse Amalgarius taliter dedit in respunsis, eo quod ipsa 
terra... inter tpso Amalgario vel genetore suo... semper tenuerant, 
12, 1, 15; fuerat adetum aut meliorare potibu{nt], 24, 1, 22; svcut con- 
stat antedictus princeps . . . concessit, et hoc . . . adimplire vedintur, 
26, 2, 28 (i.e. reges of line 19); cf. item legitur de evangeliis, ubi pas- 
sionem dicit, in Sanctae Silviae Peregrinatio (W. Heraeus and H. Morf, 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1922), p. 43, 16. 


1 A. A. Draeger, Histor. Syntax der Lat. Spr., 1 (2d ed., Leipzig, 1878), 195 f.; anacoluthic 
sentences are frequent in the Peregrinatio; cf. E. A. Bechtel, ‘Sanctae Siluiae Peregrinatio, 
Studies in Class. Philol. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press), vit (1907), 153. 

2 R. Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. Gram. d. Lat. Spr., u (Hannover: Hahn, 1912), 1, 29, Anm. 6. 
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II. Tue PREDICATE 


1. Omission and repetition. Although the diplomata were official 
documents, which legally confirmed rights and privileges, and there- 
fore demanded accuracy, the sentence is occasionally anacoluthic. 
Moreover the omitted verb can be readily supplied only by one 
familiar with the technical terminology: Quotienscumque peticionebus 
... (no verb) eas . . . [libenter volum)us obaudire, 5, 2, 18; nobis soges- 
serunt, eu quod farinario illo . . . quaem a longo tempore antecessoris 
sui ad villa . . . semper posiderunt (no verb), 23, 1, 6; cf. decernimus 
... ut neque vos, neque juniores ... (10 lines) [exigere non praesu- 
matis ?], 13, 2, 14; cf. 24, 2, 30-44. 

The same verb may appear at the beginning and at the end of 
the sentence, and therefore become redundant. Accuracy is thus 
attained at the expense of style: Idio cognuscat magnetudo seu utilitas 
vestra, quod nos . . . confirmassae, vestra cognuscat solercia, 24, 2, 26. 

2. Number (a) Singular subject and plural verb and vice versa: 
The crude writer might mistake both the number and person of a 
compound subject even overlooking a plural in juxtaposition with 
the verb. In either case inconcinnity results: ' (decernimus )ut neque 
vos, neque juniores .. . ne quislibet de judiciaria potestate acinctus, 
ipso tilloneo . . . perrexirent, 13, 2, 15 (if wbi et ubi is an adverb); 
ubicumque, telleneus, portaticus . . . vel reliquas reddebucionis . . . 
exigebatur, 16, 1, 13; (ut) rotaticus vel reliquas redebucionis . . . nulla- 
tenus requeratur nec exigiatur, 25, 2, 5; cf. ut ipsi monachi sub quieto 
ordine viventes . . . exorare delectet, M, 78, 31. 

The neuter relative quod when referring to a plural antecedent, as 
was possible in popular speech,’ regularly takes a singular verb in 


1 Draeger, op. cit., p. 171 (ult.); E. Slijper (De Formulis Andecavensibus, Amsterdam: H. 
Eisendrath [1906], p. 79) prefers to explain many errors of the kind on phonetic principles; cf. 
in palacio occiduntur Gurdianus cum de Partis triumpharit, in La Compilation Dite de Frédégaire 
(G. J. J. Monod, Paris, 1885), p. 54, 22; His quattuo plagis . . . predictae a Domino . . . impletur, 
ibid., p. 61, 24; M. Sempronius Hymnus suo et .. . fili sui nomine . . . restituerunt, C. I. L., 
i, 3570; P. Popilius Priscinus sevr sol. se vio posurunt, ibid., v, 7465; (Optatus) vivi sibi 
fecerunt, ibid., x11, 5214. 

* Max Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours (Paris: Hachette, 1890), pp. 394 and 509; 
Vielliard, op. cit., p. 180. 
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the diplomata; ! an occasional writer, however, vaguely felt that in 
those circumstances a plural verb was necessary, as the following 
example shows: seu reliqua, facul[tatem vel] villas illas, quo{d] . . . 
nuscuntur perveniss[e}, 5, 2, 26. 

(b) Multiple Subject: The elementary principles of concord are 
well observed. For example, when the combined subjects represent 
persons, the verb is usually plural;? but the notaries must have 
trusted much to their momentary impression, for the singular may 
stand, although the subjects are apparently of equal rank: jam dicta 
Leudesinda vel pars ipsius monasthiriae suae Argentoiali aut congre- 
gacio. . . valiat habire concessum, 20, 2, 6; cf. pater et mater memoriam 
fecit, C. I. L., 11, 3347. When the nouns represent inanimate things, 
they approximate a single idea,’ and the singular stands. Excep- 
tions, although infrequent, occur, which tend to show that the writers 
had no reasoned grasp of the matter: ‘ cum omne integretate vel sole- 
detate sua, ad se pertenentis, 13, 1. 25; ef. ut. electio vel dispositio . . . 
debeant concordare, M, 15, 13 (No. 13, Stumpf, art. cit., p. 388). 

Observe the varied agreement when several subjects of different 
persons are connected by neque — neque.’ Only the verb changes in 
the stock expression: (ut) neque vos, neque junioris seu soccessoris 
vestri, nec quislibet . . . infiscare non praesummatis, 11, 2, 33; 25, 2, 18; 
ut neque vos, neque junioris . . . nec quislibet . . . generare penitus non 
praesumatur, 17, 2, 14; 19, 1, 6-18; the verb may even appear in the 
third person plural overleaping the nearest subject in the singular: 
ut neque vos neque iuniores vestri . . . vel quislibet . . . non praesumant, 
M, 45, 49. The text is correct (No. 50; cf. Sickel, op. cit., p. 55; 
Stumpf, art. cit., p. 377). 

A singular subject connected with another noun by cum tends to 

1... telleneus, portaticus, pontatecus, rotaticus vel reliquas redebucionis, quod a judicebus 


publicis exigetur, 25, 2, 5; vaccas cento soldaris, quod . . . sperabattur, 26, 2, 13; mansus duos... 
quod . . . pervinit, 21, 2, 21. 

2 Kiihner, op. cit., p. 44, par. 13, 1, 2 and 3; Vielliard, op. cit., p. 178. 

3 Draeger, op. cit., p. 175, par. 102; B. L. Gildersleeve-G. Lodge, Lat. Gram. (Boston: 
Heath, 1922), par. 285, 2; Pirson, op. cit., p. 162. 

4 Kiihner, op. cit., p. 51, 2. It should be borne in mind that at this period disjunctives 
have lost their force; cf. Bonnet, op. cit., p. $315; B. Linderbauer, Sancti Benedicti Regula 
Monachorum (Metten: Benediktinerstift, 1922), pp. 130, 140 and 202, 5. 

5 Kiihner, op. cit., p. 46a); Draeger, op. cit., p. 178, par. 105; Gildersleeve—Lodge, op. 


cit., p. 182, par. 285, 3, n. 1. 
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take the singular throughout the Vulgar field, so far as we know it." 
The charters show that this was the usage to the end. Only the 
following exception, and that not definitive, has been noted: ipsa 
villa Nocito, una cum omnem mereto vel integritati sua . . . omne tempure 
habiant evindegatas, 15, 1,7; cf. Quapropter ipse episcopus abba eorum 
una cum tpsis monachis nobis . . . petierunt adfirmare, M, 28, 36 (No. 
29, Levison, art. cit., p. 758, n. 1); ubi venerabilis vir Leutbertus abba 
una cum norma plurima clericorum deservire videntur, M, 79, 3; ult 
ipse abba cum turma plurima monachorum . . . conversare videntur, 
M, 75, 33 (No. 85; see Sickel, op. cit., p. 55). 

(c) Construction according to sense. It has become apparent that, 
when the sentence was long, these uncouth writers fell into irregu- 
larities. Obstacles of no moment to the trained mind proved invin- 
cible for them. Accordingly a singular subject, if it be limited by a 
plural noun or followed by a number of terms, may take a plural verb 
by misconception, because the plural idea persisted in the author’s 
mind: ? Et ut hec precepcio firmior habiatur, vel per tempora conser- 
vintur, 17, 2, 48. The influence of such a series of nouns may extend 
beyond their own clause, and into a new one with singular subject 
causing its verb to be in the plural: seu reliqua, facul[tatem vel] villas 
illas, quo[d] . . . ad eodem nuscuntur preveniss{e], 5, 2, 26. 

The collective nouns pars, congregatio, caterva, turba in the diplo- 
mata take a singular or plural verb according to the passing fancy 
1 Kiihner, op. cit., p. 27, 5; Draeger, op. cit., p. 178; Pirson (op. cit., p. 162) gives one 
example of the plural from inscriptions of Gaul. Two are found in the Peregrinatio: ubi 
habitaverant primo Thara cum suis, p. 25, 26 (W. Heraeus, Heidelberg: Winter, 1921); omnis 
populus usque ad unum toti cum episcopo ymnos dicentes, 47, 31; Historia Apolloni furnishes 
one: Quam videns Apollonius cum filia sua et genero corruerunt, p. 106, 12 (A. Riese, Leip- 
tig: Teubner, 1893); Fredegar, three: Ille pavore perculsus cum avia .. . properant, p. 625, 38 
(Migne, Patr. Lat., vol. uxx1); Exercitus post tergum eorum cum ducibus insequens . . . exspo- 
liant, p. 654, 31; Flaochatus cum Chlodoveo rege . . . accesserunt, p. 662, 34; La Compilation Dite 
de Fréd., one: (cum) et Tholomeus cum sociis . . . tenerintur, p. 71, 7; Gregory of Tours, Hist. 
Fr., three: Childebertus autem ...cum Theudeberto . . . voluerunt, p. 265, 11 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
vol. LXxI); coniunctus rex ipse cum Guntchramno fratre suo, Mummolum eligunt, p. 308, 4; 
with plural adjective: Tunc stupefactus episcopus, cum praefecto et omni populo sequentes Mal- 
chum, venerunt ad speluncam, p. 20, 17 (W. Heraeus & H. Morf, Heidelberg: Winter, 1922); 
p. 851, 28 (A. Arndt and B. Krusch, Hannover: Hahn, 1884-85). 

* Kiihner, op. cit., p. 29, Anm. 6. Such errors are committed even by reputable modern 


authors; cf. La extremada dulzura con que trataba a las disctpulas le granjearon pronto su carifio 
y hasta su adoracién, Palacio Valdés, Marta y Marta (Madrid: Sudrez, 1906), p. 156. 
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of the author. The plural with that class was avoided by writers! 
of the classical period, and to some extent even by those of the de- 
cadence.’ If we may judge from the number of cases, the singular 
is preferred also in the charters; but apparently either the plural 
may stand with no justification, or several nouns connected by vel, 
closely following the collective, may create, or aid in creating, the 
effect of a plural. The examples, it will be noted, come almost ex- 
clusively from one instrument, and therefore represent the manner- 
ism of a single notary: pro eo quod ipsa villa firmissimo jure pars 
ipsius domni Dionisii . . . debirent possidire, 17, 2, 10; pars fisci nostri 
ipsus solidus trecentus . . . perennis temporebus, debiant recipire, ibid., 
2, 36; unde ipsa congrecacio pro stabelitati rigni vel salute patriae . . . 
debiant exorare, thid., 2, 42; cf. neve quisquam rem aliam at decuriones 
referunto, C. I. L., 11, 54, 39% 

The disturbing force of plural nouns seems clearly proved when 
pars with them commands the plural, and later without them the 
singular in one and the same sentence: ut nec posthia, nec tune, pars 
fisce .. . nullus teleneus ad ipsus homenis . . . non exigintur nec tollintur, 
sed hoc pars predicte baselice . . . habirit, 22, 1, 19. A dependent 
noun in the genitive plural should, and sometimes does, exert the 
same influence: ‘ et congregacio ibidem consistencium soledus docentus 


1 Draeger, op. cit., p. 179, ‘Bei Caesar fehlt diese Abnormitiit’; L. Ktihnast, Livianische 
Syntax (Berlin: Weber, 1872), p. 61. 

2 O. Haag, ‘Die Latinitiit Fredegars,’ Roman. Forsch., x (1899), 926. The plural is rare 
in the Peregrinatio: Nam totus populus ante ipsum respondentes semper, p. 39, 4 (Heraeus); 
et inde omnis populus . . . ducunt episcopum, p. 45, 35; 46, 37; Gregory of Tours in the Historia 
Francorum uses the plural three times with uterque: uterque . . . ad bellum contra se properant, 
p. 286, 1 (Migne, Patr. Lat., vol. uxx1), and p. 539, 6 and 10; Fredegar shows three examples: 
Langobardorum gens... dissolvebant, p. 635, 1 (Migne, Patr. Lat., vol. uxx1); uterque in 
invicem pugnarunt, p. 651, 20; exercitus post tergum cum ducibus insequens . . . exspoliant, 
p. 654, 31; Jordanis, none; La Compilation Dite de Fréd., four: Rome populus . . . insurgunt, 
p. 57, 27; Gens Chunorum pace rupta . . . ruunt, p. 63, 34 and p. 105, 15; Caesa sunt . . . nimia 
multitudo, p. 133, 10; from inscriptions: ordo . . . statuam equestrem decrevere, C. I. L., u, 2131, 
2344. 
3 The plural persisted both in Spanish and Old French, usually so with la gent; cf. H. 
Suchier in G. Griber’s Grundriss d. Roman. Philol., 1 (@d ed., Strassburg: Triibner), 815, sec. 
84; A. Bello-R. Cuervo, Gramdtica de la Lengua Castellana (Paris: Chernoviz, 1918), pat. 
818 (b). 

4 Kiihner, op. cit., p. 24, Anm. 1. Spanish affords an interesting parallel. The collective 
noun alone requires a singular verb, but if it is limited by de + a plural noun, e.g. parte de 
los habitantes, the plural verb is correct, Bello-Cuervo, op. cit., par. 819 (c); ef. in French la 
plupart des citoyens sont fidéles. 
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... relaxsassint, 17, 2, 5; vel turba plurima monachorum . . . noscuntur 
[consistere], M, 87, 41 (No. 97; cf. facsimile edition, Pref., p. v, n. 3). 
The unsystematic thinking of the secretaries, however, is indicated 
by the use of the singular ' under identical circumstances: aut con- 
gregacio ibidem consistencium . . . valiat habire concessum, 20, 2, 7; 
cf. in quibus caterva bestiarum germinat, M, 22, 35 (No. 22, Sickel, 
op. cit., pp. 48 and 55); (ut) congregatio inibi consistentium quiete 
deberet possidere, M, 58, 4 (No. 55, Levison, art. cit., p. 754). Indeed 
numerous examples of the singular in Gregory of Tours and other 
late authors after collective nouns so modified show that in their 
minds the genitive plural was not a determining factor.” 

(d) The so-called Greek construction after neuter plurals. The use 
of a singular verb after pronouns, and perhaps nouns, in the neuter 
plural, is occasionally found in the diplomata. The examples seem 
authorized, though not convincing. It would be unreasonable, how- 
ever, to assume that writers so uncultured were influenced by the 
Greek except indirectly through translations of the Bible.* That is 
possible. There is reason to believe, also, that the secretaries did 
conceive of a neuter plural as an entity. Hence they felt, it would 
seem, no glaring discord when they introduced such words into some 
formula or hackneyed expression, and failed to make necessary 
changes: quatenus de caduces rebus presente secoli aeterna conquiretur, 
24, 2, 6 (if conquiro be passive); ea quae profectum aeclisiarum per- 
tenit, 13, 2, 3; cf. et quae pro timore Dei . . . postulatur, ponatur procul 
dubium ad effectum, M, 87, 33 (No. 97, Sickel, op. cit., p. 58); debe(n)t 
nec benefacta mori, C. I. L., v, 3653. 

(e) Agreement with predicate noun. In classical Latin the verb 
may agree with the predicate noun, especially if the latter precede.‘ 

1 Of course the plural is common in the next sentence: . . . ut, dum ipsa congrecacio . . . 
ipsus solidus trecentus, quod consuetudinem ... habuerunt recipendi, 17, 2, 31; cf. Ktihner, 
op. cit., p. 24, Anm. 2. 

2... pars Vandalorum . .. succubuit, Greg. of Tours, H. F., u, 3 (p. 191, 42, Migne, 
Patr, Lat., vol. uxx1); te elegit pars maxima populorum, ibid., p. 273, 32; haec multitudo pau- 
perum me diligit, ibid., p. 276, 18; Gotthorum magna legatio . . . accedit, ibid., p. 410, 38; Apium 
ibi turba . . . repperitur, Jordanis, Getica (Th. Mommsen, Berlin: Weidmanns, 1882), p. 58, 19. 

* H. Rénsch, Itala und Vulgata (2d ed., Marburg, 1875), p. 435; J. Durel, Commodien 
(Paris: Leroux, 1912), p. 124; Vielliard, op. cit., p. 179. 


* Kihner, op. cit., pp. 37, 3 and 40, 6; Draeger, op. cit., pp. 180 and 181, par. 107; Kiihn- 
ast, op. cit., p. 59. 
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No positive examples have been noted in the cartularies with the 
following remarkable exception: id sunt (hoc sunt) may be written 
for id est, when the predicate is a plurality; the latter is, therefore, 
no longer exclusively parenthetic.! The author of the Peregrinatio, 
with whom id est is a favorite locution, did not take that liberty, 
while Gregory of Tours wrote quod fuit,? but went no further. The 
survival of the peculiar 7d sunt through intervening centuries, and its 
passage into Old French, are indicated by: il sont 111 choses:* It is 
possible that the plural noun immediately preceding the statement 
of identity, in addition to the one or ones following, may favor the 
change from est to sunt: in villas, id sunt: Simplicciaco, Tauriaco, etc., 
10, 2, 28; (quantumeumque) .. . cum appendiciis suis, id sunt: Baida- 
lingo, Mathulfo villare, M, 173, 31 (No. * 55, Sickel, op. cit., p. 65); 
cf. donamus . . . hoc sunt villas, M, 102, 23 (No. 112, Sickel, ibid., 
p- 58); hoc sunt terris, aedificiis, M, 102, 35; Id sunt per diversis 
locis loca denomenata, M, 109, 4; 108, 1 (Sickel, zbid., p. 59, ult.). 
3. Person. When a multiple subject represents different persons,‘ 
clear impression of the first or second person may be obliterated by 
modifiers interposed between the subject and the verb. The extreme 
is reached when nos connected with a noun by cum takes its verb in 
the first, or even third person singular. In the first case the writer 
lost his impression of the entire group in favor of ego: Propterea nus, 
una cum nostris procerebus, consteti decrevisse, 8, 2, 33. In the second, 
nos is loosely construed as nostra industria, nostra celsitudo, nostra 
benignitas,® etc., phrases frequently used in ceremonious address: 
Proinde nos taliter, una cum nostris procerebus, constetit decrivissae, 
26, 1, 13; 16, 2, 50; 21,1, 28. Cf. ut neque vos neque iuniores vestri 
neque successores, vel missi de palatio nostro discurrentes, vel quislibet 
. . . (83 lines) minuere non praesumant, M, 45, 49 (No. 50, Sickel, 
op. cit., p. 55); Proinde nos taliter una cum nostris proceribus, in 
1 Ed. Wialfflin, ‘Zur Geschichte der Pronomina Demonstrativa,’ Archiv, x1 (1900), 378; 


Einar Léfstedt, Phil. Komm. zur Per. Aetheriae (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksell, 1911), p. 91; 
Sancti Benedicti Regula Monachorum, ed. cit., p. 51; A. H. Salonius, Vitae Patrum (London: 


Oxford Press, 1920), p. 230. 2 Bonnet, op. cit., p. 517. 
3 Ferd. Brunot, Histoire de la Langue Frangaise, 1 (Paris: Colin, 1905), 346; E. Slijper, 
op. cit., p. 92. * Kiihner, op. cit., p. 44, 2 a. 


climenciae rigni nostri sogessit, 26, 2, 11; [Tune re]galis celsitudo . . . conroborat, 24, 
1, 2; abba petiit celsitudinem nostri, 18, 2, 22. 
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nium inluster vir . . . testimoniavit, constitit decrevisse, M, 39, 24 
(No. 42, Sickel, abid., p. 57). 

4. Gender. Little explicable material is found here. Remoteness 
of the adjective from the noun or nouns seems the decisive factor: 
(nisi) per hance auctoretati plinius . . . confirmatus liciat ei . . . donare, 
11, 2, 35. Yet even in the simplest cases disturbance arises. Accord- 
ingly where we might expect to find the neuter plural, the feminine 
may stand: tpso strumentum seu et precariam ... in presentem osten- 
dedit reli{gen]das, 14,2,20; pluris placeta inter se pro ac causa habuerunt 
initas, 16, 2, 26; (ut) ins[trume]n{ta] . . . vacuas et inanis permanirent, 
10, 2, 5. Loss of the neuter is foreshadowed in such cases. Note 
further a participle in the feminine plural referring to but not agree- 
ing with villa modified by a cum phrase: ipsa villa Nocito, una cum 
omnem mereto vel integritati sua . . . habiant evindegatas, 15, 1, 7. 
Here surely villa and integritas were reckoned as coérdinate. Else- 
where the influence of feminine nouns in an intervening clause may 
operate: mansellus . . . quicquid . . . thidem sua fuit possiessio vel 
domenacio . . . habiat evindegatas, 21, 2, 30-41. 

In pure Latin, as we have seen, the verb agreed with the predicate 
noun only infrequently, if the latter followed. Therefore the ap- 
parent attraction of nuncupans (cognominans) into the gender and 
number of the following geographical names would seem excep- 
tional! The irregularity, however, is doubtless fictitious, because 
those participles evidently belong to loca preceding. At this time 
present participles had been reduced to one termination, and the 
writer was relatively unfamiliar with the neuter® form: in loca 
nunccupantis Childriciaecas et ad Taxmedas, 21, 2, '7; in loca nonco- 
pantis Saocitho, Muntecellis, 11, 1, 6; quod loca noncobantis Nialcha, 
Childulfo villa, ete., 14, 1, 5; ef. loca cognominantes Nartiliaco et 
Coconiaco, M, 109, 8 and 13. Observe also the participle in ad Deo 
timentis homenibus, 18, 2, 24; de reliquis Deo timentis homenibus, 
19, 1, 12; (cum) apendiciis ad se pertenentis, 26, 1, 21. 

1 In the examples cited by Kiihner (op. cit., p. 40, 6, par. 41) affecting proper nouns, those 
invariably precede the verb or participle, e.g. ludi fuere, Megalensia appellata, Livy, xxrx, 
14, 14; Draeger, op. cit., p. 181. 

? C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston: Heath, 1908), par. 374; 


¢f. et alia plures monasteria aedificavit, in La Compilation dite de Frédégaire, p. 98, 35; plures 
prelia .. . iniaerunt, ibid., p. 139, 16. 
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III. Tue 


(a) With nos used as the plural of modesty (majesty). Writers of 
all periods inaptly reverted to ego and meus in the same sentence,! 
and lapses in that particular are of course common in charters,’ 
An occasional sign of disturbance in the appositive relation, also, 
appears in the literature. Note, for example: confidens quod epistula 
longior vobis, domnis meis, . . . placeret, Apoll. Sidon., ad Rur., p. 306, 
29 (rec. Liitjohann, Berlin: Weidmanns, 1887), where vobis refers to 
a single person; but the attribute, we may safely say, remained 
steadily in the plural * both with nos and vos. In the charters of the 
cruder sort that is not always true. The singular adjective referring 
to nos, expressed or implied, does occur, if seldom. Mitigating cir- 
cumstances such as proximity of the adjective to ego, its separation 
from nos or the verb, usually prevail: Accidit etiam ut quodam tem- 
pore domnus pontifex invenisset nos in pago Miliduninse . . . gravi 
egritudine correptum, M, 5, 39 (No. 3, Stumpf, art. cit., pp. 369, n. 1 
and 382, n. 1; Sickel, op. cit., p. 48*). Note also: Nos igitur Clodul- 
phus dux Austriae Mosellanicae . . . volumus esse notum, quod sancti 
David prophetae incitatus et motus verbis, dicentis . . . decrevimus 
conferre, J. Pardessus, op. cit., p. 84, 11 f.;.. . ego Karolus, .. . Rex et 
rector regni Francorum ... salutem. Considerans (line 16) . . . wna 
cum Sacerdotibus et Consiliariis nostris, abundantem in nos nostrumque 
populum Christi Regis clementiam (no verb). Quapropter placuit nobis 
vestram rogare solertiam ... Quapropter et nostros ad vos direximus 
Missos (line 36), Ferd. Walter, Corpus Iuris Germanici Antiqui, 
11 (Berlin: Reimer, 1824), 66, 11 f. 

1 Kiihner, op. cit., p. 87, 3 and 4; Draeger, op. cit., par. 9, p. 25; L. Bayard, op. cit., p. 268; 
Venantius Fort. ed. F. Leo (Berlin: Weidmann, 1881), Index Gram., p. 422. 

2 Irregularities like the following occur in charters not in the facsimiles, however: Idcirco 
ego Karlemannus, maiorum domus . . . donamus, 102, 19; . . .donum quod a nullo percipere potui 
medicorum. Ideo nos ...donamus, etc., 5, 44; Nos Martinus ...notum facio, J. Pardessus, 
Diplomata, Chartae, Epistolae, Leges, 1 (Paris, 1849), 161, 7; cf. L. Beszard, La Langue des 
Formules de Sens (Paris: Champion, 1910), p. 74; J. Sasse, De Numero Plurali qui vocatur 


Maiestatis (Diss., Leipzig: Hoffmann, 1889), pp. 32 and 34; E. Chatelain, ‘Du Pluriel de 
Respect en Latin,’ Rev. de Phil., 1v (1880), 136, 188, 139. 

3 In the nature of things the statement may not be absolutely accurate. For the literature 
the author has been compelled to rely on works of reference and the Indices to a variety of 
books consulted; but he has made an extensive search in cartularies, and in epistles of the 
Popes (Migne, Pair. Lat., vols Liv, LVIII, LXIX). 
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(b) The past participle with habere. Of the abundant examples of 


that usage in the charters all, or nearly all, denote state or condition. 
While in most cases the participle is declined, as was true in the 
best period, it is invariable in at least one, which therefore assumes 
some interest;' but the order of words is not yet the same as in 
French: . . . vel quod boni homines . . . dederunt, aut inantea dederint, 
haec habuisset concessum, M, 86, 37 f. (a.p. 743; No. 96, Facsimile 
edition, Pref., p. v, n. 3); Ipsa silva ad integrum, sicut fiscus noster 
fuit . . . jam dicta Leudesinda vel pars ipsius monasthiriae . . . aut 
congregacio . . . valiat habire concessum adque indutum, 20, 2, 7 
(a.p. 697). Add to these: tributa Saxones . . . habent indultum, 
Frédégaire, 111, 158, 24 (Roman. Forsch., x, 893). The neuter parti- 
ciple repeatedly occurred in agreement with hoc and quod in certain 
legal formulae: ipsus mansellus, . .. hoc . . . habiat concessum adque 
indultum, 11,1,18; .. . vel mansus suos, . . . hoc habiat concessum adque 
indultum, 27, 1, 20-24; quicquid . . . omne tempore habiat evindecatum, 
18, 2,2. Crystallization was the result. An occasional copyist would 
then naturally neglect to adapt the participle to plural words: villa 
... quem apostholicus vir . . . visus fuit dedisse, et postia . . . fuit con- 
ces[sjum, 17, 1, 26-31; tpsus mansellus . . . habiat evindegatas, 21, 2, 
30-41; cf. haec habuisset concessum, M, 86, 39 (No. 96). Obviously 
in the original example the author mechanically wrote in the neuter 
participle used at other times with hoc, quod, ete. The error then 
would seem to be nothing more than failure in adjustment. Apart 
from explanation, however, accuracy could not prevail in the general 
laxity ? indicated by the following: . . . ipso strumentum seu et pre- 
cariam, per quod . . . possedibat . . . ostendedit reli{gen]das, 14, 2, 20. 


IV. ApposiTion 


The content of res or of a clause introduced by quicquid is often 
specifically defined in a series of appositive nouns, e.g. silva, garo, 


! Ph. Thielmann, ‘Habere mit dem Part. Perf. Pass.’ Archiv, 11 (1885), 372, 509; ‘Nach- 
triige,’ ibid., 11 (1886), 532; Thielmann (ibid., 1, 547; 111, 534) records only two examples 
of the invariable past participle; cf. Grandgent, op. cit., pars. 121-123; O. Haag, art. cit., 
Roman. Forsch. x, 893. : 

? An excellent illustration, not found in the diplomata, however, is natio and multitudo 
with a masculine participle in supposed agreement in certain late writers: Quem Gepidarum 
cernens natio . . . invidia ductus arma in parentes movet, Jordanis, ed. cit., p. 82, 94; nimia mul- 
titudo . . . trucidatus est, La Compilation Dite de Fréd., p. 125, 26. 
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etc.; frequently, also, the latter are in the ablative with or without 
in (cum): mansellus . . . quicquid . ..ad eum pervinit, una cum mans{i]s, 
terris, domebus, etc., 21, 2, 33; hoc est, in terri[s, djomebus, mancipi{is], 
4, 2, 18; hoc est terris, dommebus, edificiis, 17, 2, 23. In such a 
series the expression greges cum pastoribus is found incorporated 
without change, probably because the termination ibus could not 
be repeated so soon without cacaphony: (medietate) wna cum terris, 
domebus . . . gregis cum pasthorebus, 26, 1, 18. The continuation of 
the ablative after the expression proves that gregis is a member of 
the series: Lemauso, una cum adjecencias . . . farinariis, gregis cum 
pastorebus, presidiis, 21, 1, 11. Note the correct form in gregibus 
cum pastoribus, M, 154, 35, in a charter ranked as genuine by Stumpf 
(art. cit., p. 402). 

In place of direct apposition we find id (hoc) est inserted to state 
the identity of a substantive with several others. After id (hoc) est, 
we expect, and find, the same case as before: in villas, id sunt: 
Simplicciaco, Tauriaco, 10, 2, 28; (cum) integritate sua, hoc est terris, 
17, 2, 23; alla fructa, hoc est vinus vel annonas, 19, 2,47. That prac- 
tice seems faithfully followed, also, in the Peregrinatio, and by Greg- 
ory of Tours. The rare exceptions in the diplomata seem unnatural, 
because the meaning of id est is forced: sancta loca . . . hoc est, in 
terri[s djomebus, 4, 2, 18; quicquid . . . [ fir]matum, hoc es{t terr)is, 
domebus . . . movile, 10, 1, 18 (i.e., the property consists in land, etc.). 

The royal secretaries, it is now clear, infringed on every hand, the 
principles of concord. Yet a very few wrote with astonishing purity. 
The latter are responsible for most of the examples of classical usage. 
The less efficient by following natural laws of thought frequently 
obeyed grammatical laws also. More often they fell into corrupt 
usages, which have in part survived in the Romance. It is the 
seventh century. Through the rigidity of lifeless formulas already 
is visible the directness which to-day characterizes French. The old 
world’s loss is the modern world’s gain. 

1... subiacere monti Dei, id est sancto Syna, Peregrinatio (Heraeus and Morf), p. 6, 41; 


faciens iter cum sanctis, id est presbytero et diaconibus, ibid., p. 12, 11; misit tres episcopus 
filium . . . id est Arthemium, etc., Greg. of Tours (Migne, Patr. Lat., uxx1, 471, 26). 
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THE LATINITY OF THE DIPLOMATA AGAIN 


In the light of the situation of the textual criticism of the Merovingian 
diplomata as outlined on p. 303, n. 1, above, a certain number of additional 
notes and some corrections to my article in Specutum, u (July, 1927), 
258-267, seem to the point. In the following, F stands for Facsimile edition, 
M (Monumenta) for the edition by Pertz. The examples offered in substi- 
tution of those previously printed have been verified in the facsimiles. 

Page 258: templus, 83, 13, 1. 16; bonarios, 101, 10, 1. 16 (No. 110, Sickel, 
op. cit., p. 59 **); privilegius, 83, 5, 1.17, rest on M. Fredos, 17, 40, 1. 18, 
rests on M (No. 15, genuine; cf. Sickel, ibid., p. 57); locella, 55, 27, 1. 20; 
fructus, 24, 43, 1. 22 (No. 24, genuine; cf. Sickel, ibid., p. 55) are not in F. 
Fretas, 79, 53, 1. 19, drops out (No. 90, Sickel, ibid., p. 58). 

Page 259: paludis, 32, 6, 1. 17; pondus, 96, 40, |. 22, are not in F. 

Page 260: alecus, 14, 3,1. 7 (No. 11, Sickel, ibid., p. 47 **); Vetus, 40, 20, 
1.17 (No. 42; cf. Sickel, ibid., p. 57); degui, 9, 12, 1. 24 (No. 7, Migne, Patr. 
Lat., LXx1, 522, 29); possiduit, 66, 44, 1. 26, are not in F. Example 4, 43, 
1.18, isfrom M (No. 2, spurious). For a Deo timentis hominebus, 37, 37, 
|. 12, read ad Deo timentis homenebus, 61, 44. 

Page 261: Under vellibat, 1. 1, omit 84, 25. Under minuo, |. 3, read nec 
nichil exinde minuare . . . non presumatis, 63, 40; 60, 14. Example 76, 39, 
1.12 (No. 86; ef. Sickel, ibid., p. 60) is not in F. In]. 13, read portaticus . . . 
vel reliquas. For ceteras, |. 15, read c[i]teras. In the last line, read faculta[tem 
vel] villas, quo[d]. In Note 2, examples 15, 12; 25, 4 (No. 13, Stumpf, 
art. cit., p. 388) (No. 24, Sickel, ibid., p. 55); 24, 41 (ibid.); 30, 43 (spuri- 
ous, Levison, art. cit., p. 754) and 25, 2 (Sickel, ibid.) are not in F. In 
Note 4, example 40, 15 (No. 42; cf. Sickel, ibid., p. 57) rests on M. 

Page 262: In |. 1, read perveniss[e]; in 1. 2, for sperare put uperare, and 
for sperabatur put sperabattur. In lines 4-13, examples 26, 37 (No. 27); 23, 
34 (No. 23); 26, 37 (No. 27) are not in F, but rest on charters pronounced 
genuine (Sickel, ibid., pp. 55, 57). Under (a) Genitive, example 76, 41, 1. 23 
(No. 86, Sickel, ibid., p. 60), rests on M; 40 25, 1. 26 and 40, 29, 1. 28, come 
from a genuine, though faulty, charter (No. 42, Sickel, ibid., p. 57). 

Page 263: Example 45, 13, |. 4, is supported by de parte genetore suo, 67, 
39. Under Dative, 35, 49, 1. 8 (No. 39, Sickel, ibid., p. 47 **), is not in F. 
At l. 16, for 45, 39, read peticionebus . . . libenter obaudimus, 74, 41. In lines 
18-25, example 27, 35, 1. 21, is from a charter pronounced genuine (No. 28, 
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Sickel, ibid., p. 57); 49, 35 (No. 55, Levison, art. cit., p. 754), 29, 36; 28, 24 
of |. 21 (No. 29, Levison, ibid., p. 758), and 47, 50, 1. 22 (No. 53, Sickel, 
ibid., p. 67) are not in F; . . . petitionibus, 49, 35, 1. 20, can be ablative; but 
29, 36, 1. 21 and 28, 24, 1. 21 (No. 29), read si petitionibus . . . perducemus 
ad effectum. Add to this group se peticionebus . . . effectuae mancipamus, 
61, 35. For petiit a nobis, 1. 29 (No. 48, Sickel, ibid., p. 47 **), substitute 
clementiam nostram petiit, 193, 18 (No. * 77, Sickel, ibid., p. 67). 

Page 264: Support lines 1-3 by climenciae rigni nostri supplecavit, 72, 
20 and climenciae regni nostri pleciit], 14, 31. In 1. 4, read int[erro|gat{um). 
Example 98, 16, 1. 6 (No. 107, Sickel, ibid., p. 59 **), is not in F. For 18, 1, 
1. 11 (No. 15), read ut eis melius dilectit, 72, 51. Licet, ll. 14-21, rests on M. 
Both charters, No. 15 and No. 9, are pronounced genuine (Sickel, ibid., 
pp. 57, 56). Example 15, 21, 1. 23 (No. 13, Stumpf, cbid., p. 388), is not 
in F. Substitute for 32, 11, 1. 29 (No. 33, Sickel, ibid., p. 55), clementiam 
nostram petiit, 193, 18 (No. 198, Sickel, ibid., p. 67); 75, 1. 

Page 265: Example 17, 8, 1. 3 (No. 15) is not in F. For nos, |. 3, read 
nus. Supplement 26, 36, 1. 5 (No. 27, Sickel, ibid., p. 57) and 32, 3, |. 6 
(tbid., p. 55) with climenciae rigni nostri sogessit, 74, 45. Example 55, 24, 
l. 7, rests on M, as also 102, 31, 1. 11 (No. 112, Sickel, ibid., p. 58), 99, 19, 
1. 24 (No. 108, ibid., p. 59), and 49, 14, 1. 26. In 1. 25, read [vjolomos. 

Page 266: In]. 1 read mansellus . . . vist fuemus concessisse, 43, 47; 63, 
36, and in |. 4, read Aligat}heo. Under (a), |. 11, examples 94, 8; 83, 33; 
50, 6 (No. 55, Levison, J. c.) are not in F; add pro reverencia ipsorum mar- 
terum, vel nostra confirmanda mercede, 20, 13; (pro) adhepiscenda vita aeterna, 
ibid., 27 (cf. Kiihner, op. cit., p. 751, par. 135 b) and p. 753 b) under pro. 
Examples 41, 6, 1. 15 (No. 43, Sickel, ibid., p. 47 **); 35, 18, 1. 19 (No. 38, 
ibid., p. 57); 76, 38, 1. 24 (No. 86, ibid., p. 60), and 82, 45, 1. 28, are not in F. 

Page 267: Examples 82, 43, |. 2; 83, 1,1. 2; 28, 36, 1. 5 (No. 29, Levison, 
thid., p. 758); 27, 5, 1. 6 (No. 27, Sickel, tbid., p. 57); 77, 7, 1. 8 (No. 86, 
Sickel, ibid., p. 60); 84, 24, 1. 9 and 10, 16, 1. 15 (No. 7, Migne, Patr. Lat., 
LxxI, 524, 14), are not in F. In 1. 9, substitute for 84, 24, fieri adfirmare 
rogassit, 67, 45. In 1. 10, read fiere r[o]gassit. 

Henry Martin, 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH’S 
HISTORIA, BOOKS I AND II 


In the first two books of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae 
an attempt is made to give greater verisimilitude to the narrative by 
linking up the events in Britain with those taking place in the rest of the 
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world. Georffey gives the number of years in the reign of each of the British 
kings from Brutus to Cunedagius, and on nine different occasions when 
speaking of one of the British kings he tells us what was happening at the 
same time in Palestine, in Greece, or in Italy. For this he has been laughed 
at in our own day on the ground that it is absurdly naive to attempt to 
give specific dates for legendary events, and has been criticized because his 
chronology cannot be brought into harmony with events which we believe 
to be historical. We may not find this part of Geoffrey’s work convincing, 
but it is unsafe to assume that his contemporaries felt about the matter as 
we do. In all probability this is one of the things that caused his work to 
be accepted by so many as real history. 

The standard system of chronology in Geoffrey’s day was that based 
upon the chronicle of Eusebius as rendered into Latin by Saint Jerome. 
This system, accordingly, Geoffrey adopted and the events which he men- 
tions are nearly all contained in Jerome’s chronicle. But in all probability 
he did not get them directly from this work. If he had, it would have been 
practically impossible for him, no matter how careless he was, to make 
some of the mistakes he did, for Jerome’s arrangement with a column for 
each country and a line for every year makes it easy to keep in mind the 
proper relationship. But this work must have been cumbersome to use 
and costly to own, and what Geoffrey probably had before him was the 
abridgment of it made by Prosper Tiro or Prosper of Aquitaine. From 
this many of the events are omitted, and the remainder are all compressed 
into a single column, not always in the proper order, and specific dates are 
not given beyond stating the number of years in the reign of each king with 
an occasional cross reference from one series of reigns to another. This in 
itself makes it difficult to discover who was reigning in Italy while any 
certain king reigned in Judea, and when errors in the numerals crept into 
the text — as could very easily happen with Roman numerals — the task 
must have become well-nigh impossible, and readers must have come to 
assume merely that events placed next to each other in the chronicle 
occurred at about the same time. 

Several of the events which Geoffrey takes from Jerome’s chronicle do 
not appear in that of Prosper (at least in any of the modern editions), but 
they are of just the sort that might be copied into it by some one with an 
interest in profane history who was comparing his own manuscript with a 
copy of the fuller chronicle from which it was originally taken. This may 
have been done by Geoffrey himself or by some other owner of the manu- 
script, or it may have been done in an earlier copy and the additions may 
have crept into the text of the manuscript that Geoffrey was working with. 

A comparison of what Geoffrey probably had before him, and what he 
made of it will show his method of composition. 
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ProsPer OF AQUITAINE ! 
Labdon annis VIII. 


Cuius principatus anno tertio Troia 
capta est. 


Eiusdemque Labdon anno octauo Lati- 
nis regnauit Aeneas annis III. 
Ascanius regnat Latinis annis 
XXXVIII. 
Samson annis XX. 


Cuius anno tertio Ascanius Aeneae 
filius Albam urbem condidit. 


Post Ascanium Siluius Aeneae post- 
umus filius annis XX VIIII, a quo 
Albanorum reges Silvii appellati. 

Heli sacerdos annis XL. 

Hectoris filii Ilium receperunt erpulsis 
Antenoris posteris Heleno sibi subsi- 
dium ferente. 

Mortuo Heli sacerdote arca testa- 
menti ab alienigenis possidetur. 


Samuhel et Saul annis XL. 


Primus rex Hebraeorum Saul ex tribu 
Beniamin. 


Cuius regni anno nono Latinis regnat 
quartus Aeneas Silvius annis XXXI. 


Homerus secundum quorundam opinio- 
nem his fuisse temporibus uindicatur. . . 

In Lacedemone regnauit primus Eurys- 
theus an. XLII. 


Post quem regnat Latinus Siluius annis 
quinquaginta. 


Notes 


GEOFFREY OF Monmouts 


Eneas post Troianum bellum excidium 
urbis cum Ascanio filio suo diffugiens, 
Italiam nauigio adiuit. 


Denique suprema die ipsius superuen- 
iente, Ascanius regia potestate subli- 
matus, condidit albam super Tiberim, 
genuitque filium cuius nomen erat 
Siluius. 


Brutus, the son of this Silvius, leaves 
Italy at the age of 15, and after a 
period of wandering reaches Britain. 

Brutus reigned 24 years after coming 
to Britain (m, 1) 


Regnabat tunc in Iudea Heli sacerdos, 
et archa testamenti capta erat a phy- 
listeis. Regnabant etiam in Troia 
filii Heectoris, expulsis posteris Ante- 
noris. Regnabat in Italia Siluius 
Eneas filius auunculus Bruti 
Latinorum tertius. 

Locrinus reigned 10 years (11, 6.) 

GuUENDOLOENA reigned 15 years (11, 6) 

Mappa reigned 40 years 6). 

Tunc Samuel propheta regnabat in 
Iudea et Silvius Eneas uiuebat adhuc 
et Homerus clarus rethor et poeta 
habebatur. 

Mempnricivs reigned 20 years (11, 6). 


Tunc Saul regnabat in Iudea et Eristeus 
in Lacedomonia. 


Esraucus reigned 40 years.* 


1 The text of Prosper Tiro is taken from the edition of Mommsen in Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, 1x, 390 ff.; see also Migne, Patr. Lat. 11, 540 ff. The passages in italics are added, 
as nearly as possible in the proper places, from J. K. Fotheringham’s Eusebii Pam phili Chronici 
Canones (London: Milford, 1923), 103 ff. This is Jerome’s Latin version of Eusebius. 

? The quotations from Geoffrey’s Historia are based upon rotographs of Cambridge MS. 
1706, and of the Bern MS., loaned me by the Rev. Acton Griscom. 

3 The Bern MS. gives the reign of Ebraucus as forty years in 01, 8, and thirty-nine in 


11, 7; the Cambridge MS. has sixty years in the latter passage and thirty-nine in the former. 
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Ab initio principatus Moysi usque 
ad ortum regni David anni 


CCCCXXXVIIII. 


David ex tribu Iuda primus apud He- 
breos regnavit annis XL. 


Quo tempore Abiathar pontifex clarus 
habebatur. 
Hac aetate prophetabant Gad, Na- 
than, et Asaph. 


Salomon filius David annis XL, qui tem- 
plum Hierosolimis aedificare coepit 
consummavitque annis VIII. 

Eodem tempore Sadoc Hebreorum 
sacerdos clarus habebatur. 

Anno regni Salomonis X Latinis 
regnare incipit sextus Albanus 
Silvius annis XXXVIIil. 


Roboam annis X et VII. 


Post mortem Salomonis regnum Hebrae- 
orum seditione diuisum est, uocaban- 
turque qui in Samaria erant Israhel, 
quibus primus regnauit Hieroboam. 

Roboam filius Salomonis regnauit in 
Hierusalem duabus tribubus sibi 
subiectis, quae uocabantur Iuda 
ob reges Iudaeorum ex stirpe 
Tudae. 

Hoc tempore apud Latinos Aegyp- 
tus Siluius septimus regnat annis 
XXIII. 

Septimo anno regni Roboae Susa- 
chin rex Aegypti contra Iudeos 
dimicans templum spoliat. 


Abia annis tribus. 
Hebreorum pontifex Abimelech in- 
lustris habebatur. 


Asa iustus annis XLI. 

Prophetabant autem Achia Sameas 
Teu Ioed Azarias, qui et Addo, et 
Anani. 

Huius regni annis XII apud Latinos 
Capys Siluius regnat octauus 
annis XXVIII. 

et deinde nonus Carpentus Siluius 

annis XIII. 


Notes 
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Tunc Dauid rex regnabat in Iudea, et 
Siluius Latinus in Italia, et Gad, 
Nathan, et Asaph prophetabant in 
Israel. 


Has omnes [the daughters of Ebraucus] 
direxit pater in Italiam ad Silvium 
Albam qui post Silvium Latinum reg- 
nabat. 

Brutus Scutum reigned 12 
years (1, 9). 


Lett reigned 25 years (11, 9). 


Tunc Solomon cepit edificare tem- 
plum Domino in Ierusulem et regina 
Saba uenit audire sapientiam eius, et 
tunc Siluius Epitus patri Albe in reg- 
num successit. 


Rup Hup Huprsras reigned 39 years 
(11, 9). 

Tune Capis filius Epiti regnabat, et 
Aggeus, Amos, Ieu, Iohel, Azarias, 
prophetabant. 
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Iosaphat annis XXV. 
Prophetabant apud Hebreos Abdias 
Teu Ozias Micheas. 
Latinis regnat decimus Tiberius 
annis octo, 
undecimus Agrippa Silvius annis 


XL. 


Ioram annis octo. 
Quo tempore prophetabant Helias Buapup reigned 20 years (11, 10). 


et Eliseus. Tune Helias orauit ne plueret super 
Anno regni Ioram octauo Helias terram, et non pluit annos tres et 
rapitur. menses sex. 


Hoc tempore Homerus poeta in 
Grecia claruit. 


Tonadab filius Rechab clarus habe- 
batur. 


Ozias anno uno. 


Gothola mater annis VII. 


Toas annis quadraginta. 
His temporibus apud Hebreos Ioi- Ler reigned 60 years (1, 11). 
ada insignis pontifex erat, qui 
solus post Moysen uixit annis 
CXXX. 
Hoc tempore Azarias propheta occi- 
ditur. 
Zacharias quoque propheta a rege 
Toas interficitur. 
Heliseus propheta moritur. 
Hoc tempore Lycurgus Lacedae- 
monius insignis fuit. 


Latinis XII Aremulus Siluius reg- 
nauit annis X VIIIT. 

Post quem XIII Auentinus Siluius 
regnauit annis XXXVII, a quo 
Mons Auentinus. 

Post quem XIIII Procas Siluius 
annis XXIII. 

Post quem XV Amullius Siluius 

annis XLIII. 


Amasias annis XXVIIII. 


Azarias qui et Ozias annis quinquaginta 
duobus. 
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Huius regni sextus agebatur annus, cum CorDEILLA reigned 5 years (11, 15). 
reges Assyriorum defecerunt imperio 
in Medos translato. 


Apud Hebreos autem prophetabant 
Osee, Amos, Esaias et Ionas, cum 
esset annus regni Azariae siue Oziae 
uicesimus primus. 


Quadragesimo uero et nono eiusdem 

anno constituitur Olympias prima. 
Elii agunt quinquennale certamen 
quattuor mediis annis uacantibus: et 
hoe certaminis tempus Olympiadem 
uocauerunt auctore Ifito. 


Ioatham annis XVI. 


Prophetabant Osee, Iohel, Esaias Cunepacius reigned 35 years (33 as 
et Oded. king) (u, 15). 
Achaz annis XVI. Tunc Ysaias prophetabat, et Roma 


condita est, x1 kalendas Mai a geminis 
(Roma parilibus qui nunc dies festus est fratribus Remo et Romulo. 
condita.) 
Huius regni anno V Romulus Roma con- 
dita regnare orsus est. 
Romulus regnavit annis XX XVIII. 


After the reign of Cunedagius it is impossible to follow the parallel so 
closely since Geoffrey does not give the number of years that the succeeding 
kings reigned, but nine reigns plus a period of civil wars brings us to the 
capture of Rome by the Senones Galli under Brennius (Historia my, 9), a 
period of about 360 years according to Prosper, which is not by any means 
impossible or even improbable, nor is the great number of kings with which 
Geoffrey fills the period between the capture of Rome and Caesar’s invasion 
of Britain wholly unreasonable in view of the disturbed state of the country 
implied by his narrative. 

In regard to the period of time between the coming of Aeneas into Italy 
and the coming of Brutus into Britain, Geoffrey is not very definite. If 
Ascanius begat Silvius about the time he came to the throne and founded 
Alba, this would have been from three to six years after he came to Italy 
with his father Aeneas. Brutus the son of this Silvius could hardly have 
been born less than twenty years after the arrival in Italy, and it was fifteen 
years later that he was expelled from his home. Again the period of his 
wandering is not specified, but we may assume that the arrival of Brutus 
in Britain could not have taken place less than forty years after the coming 
of Aeneas to Italy; since Aeneas reigned three years and Ascanius thirty- 
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eight years, Geoffrey probably intended us to assume that Brutus arrived 
in Britain after Silvius the ‘late-born’ son of Aeneas came to the throne, 
and that after a reign of twenty-four years he died before Silvius, who 
reigned for twenty-nine. This gives us a fairly definite date as a starting 
point for our computations.! 

In connection with this Silvius, son of Aeneas, a difficulty exists, for 
Geoffrey refers to him as ‘auunculus Bruti,’ which he certainly was not, and 
even if we assume that by ‘auunculus’ Geoffrey meant ‘patruus,’ as he 
clearly does in 11, 19, this does not solve our difficulty. The early Welsh 
translators of the Historia felt it and made attempts to avoid it. The text 
found in Jesus MS. 19, at Oxford, has, at what corresponds to 1, 18, ‘Silvius, 
son of Ascanius, son of Aeneas . . . the uncle of Brutus,” while that of 
Havod MS. 2, which calls Silvius ‘uncle of Brutus, his father’s brother, 
makes the father of Brutus ‘son of Aeneas by Lavinia [his wife], daughter 
of Latinus, King of Italy,’* and has him brought up by Ascanius his brother, 
who is the one who asks the wizards in regard to the expected son of Silvius, 
and who on his death leaves the kingdom to his brother, this same Silvius.! 
It may be that Geoffrey himself first intended to make Brutus the grandson 
of Aeneas, but realizing that this would not fit his story he made the change 
without carrying it through. If he had been familiar with the work of 
Jerome at first hand he would have known that on the death of Ascanius 
his son Iulus was still too young to reign and therefore it would be absurd 
to assume that his grandson Brutus was already a famous warrior. Geoffrey 
was not concerned, indeed, whether his story was true, but he seems to 
have been quite anxious to make it appear true. 

And except for this one matter of Silvius and Geoffrey’s failure to dis- 
tinguish between ‘Siluius Aeneae filius’ and ‘Aeneas Siluius’ the story does 
hang together well. Careful checking with the chronicle of Prosper may 
reveal the fact that some of Geoffrey’s dates are as much as fifty years out 
of the way, but any comparison which the ordinary reader might have 
made would have served only to corroborate the statements of the Historia. 
Geoffrey undoubtedly counted on this part of the work to lend an air of 
verisimilitude to his story, and this was probably one of the things that 
caused the Historia to be so readily accepted by the reading public. 


1 The ‘quattuor generationes de exrulibus Troie ortas’ I take to mean, not ‘four generations, 
but four ‘tribes’ or ‘septs.’ Certainly this is the sense in which it was taken by the early Welsh 
translators who rendered it ‘pedair cenedl’ (Myvyrian Archaiology, 2d ed., p. 437, Red Book 
Bruts, p. 53), or ‘pedeyr gwelygord’ (M. A., p. 480). 

2 M.A., p. 439. 3 M. A., pp. 483 and 476. 

4 The text in the Red Book (R. B. B., p. 59) has the same translation for ‘auunculus’ but 
makes no change in regard to Silvius in Historia, 1, 3. 

Joun J. Parry, 
University of Illinois 
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Notes 


‘RERUM DOMINIS PIETAS SEMPER AMICA’ 


Im Dante-Jahrbuch (x [1928], 203 ff.) habe ich versucht die interessante 
Phrase, ‘Romanum imperium de fonte nascitur pietatis,’ der wir bei Dante 
zweimal begegnen (De Mon., ii, 5, und Ep. v, 3.31), auf ihre antiken Wurzeln, 
guriickzufiihren. Der Ursprung dieses merkwiirdigen Satzes ist bekannt- 
lich véllig ungeklirt; es steht aber m. E. ausser Frage, dass er antiker Her- 
kunft ist. 

‘Recte dictum illud scriptum est,’ heisst es ja auch bei Dante, und mittels 
einer Anekdote der Legenda Aurea gelang es, die Phrase bis ins IV.—V. Jh. 
zu belegen. ‘In jenem geheimnissvollen und nicht selten missverstandenen 
Satze der Monarchie — schreibe ich in meiner Notiz, S. 204 — hat sich 
vermutlich ein Stiick Sentenzweisheit antiker politischer Theorie in ihrer 
unspriinglichen Formulierung erhalten. In der antiken Sentenz lebt die 
antike Idee der Humanitas: die allmichtige Staatsgewalt wurzelt in der 
zartesten aller menschlichen Gefiihle: in der milden, liebevollen Nachsicht 
des Stiirkeren, der sich beziihmt. Das ist die pietas Romani imperii.’ 

Ich méchte hier zu meiner Miszelle eine Kleinigkeit nachtragen. Einige 
Sitze der Gesta Ernesti Ducis, hgg. v. P. Lehmann, bestiirken mich in der 
Annahme, dass unsere Phrase im spiiteren Mittelalter auch eine allgemeinere 
Fassung erhielt. Es hiess nicht mehr allein: ‘Das Rémische Kaiserreich 
ist auf Nachsicht und Milde gegriindet,’ sondern: ‘Die Milde ist eine Fiir- 
stentugend.” S. 34 der Lehmannischen Ausgabe ' lesen wir: 


Mane diei sequentis, quia natiuitas sacrosancta Dei et hominis Christi tunc 
illuxit, imperator se de more regalibus induit processurus in publicum, quem tota 
curia cum laudibus est prosecuta ad ecclesiam coronatum. Igitur post ewangelium 
solempnis misse, cum antistes declamaturus in aures populi in ambonem conscend- 
isset et summum ab omnibus silencium fieret, ecce laneus et discalceatus dux 
accurrens procidit ad plantas Augusti, protinus a principibus et tota curia instanter 
acclamatum interpellatum est pro eo. Imperator, uictus precibus et clamoribus 
eorum flexus ad pietatem, dixit se pro honore Ihesu Christi et ob eorum preces 
eum de terra leuare. Quem eleuatum osculatus est, nec dum enim eum cognouit. 
Cum autem denotasset eum in facie et eum cognouisset, mox caput dimisit et de- 
mutata est facies eius. At principes uiriliter succlamabant, quia non decet regium 
uerbum immutari, et, quia rerum dominis pietas semper amica, clemencia sodalis 
est, se ipsum uinceret inuictus et, quod semel bene fecisset, ratum id esse dignaretur. 
Ille iterum hiis superatus: ‘Ex quo,’ ait, ‘omnes ita iudicatis, quod imperialem 
maiestatem hec deceant, animo nostro nos ipsi imperantes modum imponimus et huic 
plenitudinem gracie nostre redonamus.’ Tunc remisit ei ex animo, quidquid contra 
se, contra imperium malorum uel egisset uel commeruisset et suscepit eum paterne. 


Das starre Recht wird durch die Milde des Herrschers dem Leben 
angepasst; der unerbittlichen iustitia geht die pietas (clementia) vor. Das, 


1 Abhdlg. der Bay. Akad. d. Wiss., xxxu, 5 A., 1927. 
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was wir heute ziemlich vag ‘soziale Gerechtigkeit’ nennen, war fiir das 
Mittelalter die auf aristokratischer Grundlage seit Jahrtausenden fortent- 
wickelte Doktrine von der pietas.' Die Uberzeugung, dass ‘der Herrscher 
von Gottes Gnaden’ neben gerechter Strenge auch christliche Barmher- 
zigkeit walten lisst, war offenbar ein Trost fiir die Menschheit. Diese Uber- 
eugung spiegeln die Gemeinpliitze: ‘Romanum imperium de fonte nascitur 
pietatis’ und ‘pietas amica.’ 

1 Die pietas wird im rém. Kaisertum allmihlich zur Staatsriison: vgl. z. B. Vergil, 
Aen. vi, 855. 


JoseF 
Budapest 


A BYZANTINE MANUSCRIPT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 


A FEw years ago the Library of the University of Illinois acquired by pur 
chase a Greek manuscript, or rather a collection of parts of manuscripts 
brought together in a modern binding. At the time of the purchase nothing 
could be learned about the provenience of the volume. The manuscript is 
an octavo and contains two hundred and twenty folia, which have been 
trimmed by the binder to a fairly uniform size of 21 by 15 cm. The folios 
are paper throughout and the fourteen different manuscripts from which 
the volume has been made up can readily be distinguished by differences in 
the quality and texture of the paper, as well as by the style of the hand- 
writing. The hands are all late, saec. xv—rvi or later. Upon examination 
the book was found to contain a miscellaneous collection of excerpts from 
late Greek authors. Some selections are complete, others are the merest 
fragments. In order to make the material more available for any student 
of Byzantine letters, who may possibly find something of interest in the 
variegated collection, the following brief résumé of its contents has been 
prepared.' 

I. Fol. 1-8’. The pages of this section have suffered from close trim- 
ming, and parts of the text have been cut away at the top of the leaves. 
They are numbered in pencil from 238 to 245. The Greek number }e ap- 
pearing in the lower right-hand corner of the first page indicates that we 
have here a complete quaternion from the original manuscript. 


Contents: Theological and liturgical. 
Fol. 1-2": A statement and short exposition of a Creed. 


1 The manuscript is available for study in the Library of the University of Illinois under 
the call-number 882 C685. Any interested student may address inquiries to Professor W. A. 
Oldfather, Department of Classics, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
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Fol. 2°: épunveia rod Tarep 

Fol. 2°-3": A short commentary of St John Chrysostom on the,Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Fol. 3’: A brief exposition of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity by 
Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem: & rod cuvodixod rod iv ayious 

Fol. 4"-8": Excerpts from a Service Book.! 


II. Fol. 9-10". The two folia are numbered in pencil, 165 and 166, on 
the upper right-hand corners. 

Contents: Historical. The passage gives a brief account of the attempt 
of John Asan IT (1218-1241), king of the Bulgars, to restore an independent 
patriarchate in his territory and of the proceedings of the synod called to 
adjust the disputes arising from it. The passage begins: ér: émi rijs Baowelas 
rod "Agavn kupod "Iwavvou tod kara Zayopay kal kparnoavTos Kal 
ro\\a ‘Pwuaiwy xdorpa. . . and closes: .. . mpoqKxovcay raidevow 
xabmpnuevoy évredbev Hdn ris aylas cvvddov. 


III. Fol. 11-24". The pages are numbered in pencil from 246 to 259. 
Titles and initial letters are in red. The greater part of the last page has 
been cut away and repaired with modern paper by the binder. Fol. 24" has 
accordingly been left blank. 


Contents: Poetical works of Symeon 6 véos Beoddyos and Symeon 6 
Aoyoberns. 

Fol. 11-14": A homily (?) on Moses, closing with the usual Doxology. 
It is incomplete at the beginning. 

Fol. 14°-19": rod ayiov Dupedy rod véou epi vonrijs droxadiWews 
Tav Tov Beiov dwrds Kal épyacias voepas Te Kal ris Evaperov. 
Inc. ’Eacare pe 219 verses. 

Fol. 19*-20": adpaBnros xara orovxeiov dixdods. Inc. rovjoas 
kal riotw.? 48 verses. 

Fol. 20'-21": rod paxapiov rod Kai peradpacrov Opivor 
Kata Inc. AOyous go Toiovs Tpocoicw, Adye. 
72 verses. 

Fol. 22*-24": didacxaXia eis Inc. “Ades xdopov &rayta Kai 
év 94 verses. 


1 For assistance in identifying liturgical passages I am indebted to my friend, the Rev. C. 
Morkides of the Greek Orthodox Church of the Holy Trinity, Omaha, Nebraska. 

? Published by P. Maas in Beitrdge zur Gesch. des christlichen Altertums u. der Byzantin. 
Literatur (Festgabe Albert Ehrhard zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht) (Schroeder: Bonn & Leipzig, 
1922), pp. 334, 335. 

* Published by Maas, loc. cit., pp. 331-335. 
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IV. Fol. 25"-84". Pencil numbering runs from 439 to 498. The titles, 
initial letters, and rubrics are in red. Quaternion numbers of the original 
manuscript appear as follows: 32’-vs; 36°-vf; 44°-vn; 52-18; 
76°-§8; 84°-fy. 
Contents: Material on St Clement of Achrida. 

Fol. 25"-35": Troparia in honor of St Clement. 

Fol. 36"—": Blank. 

Fol. 37'-84": Pseudo-Theophylaktos’ Life of St Clement.' 


V. Fol. 85-100". These pages numbered in pencil 23 to 39 form two 
complete quaternions. The original numbers, 5 and ¢, appear on fol. 92" 
and 100°. 

Contents: A collection of short theological excerpts. Among the authors 
represented by short fragments are Barsanuphius, Gregory of Nyssa, Ana- 
stasius of Antioch, Maximus Confessor, and others. 


VI. Fol. 1017-106". The selections are written in a very late hand on 
modern paper. Titles and initial letters are in red. 
Contents: Works of Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos. 
Fol. 101°-103": zepi rhs Tod Kovrapiov, rod Kal 
TOD olxov 
Fol. 103°-106": Nixnddpov KadXicrouv rod ZavOorob\ov els riy 


VII. Fol. 107-111". Pencil numbering runs from 145 to 149. The 
original hand has added interlinear verbal glosses in red. 
Contents: Odarion of Leo VI, the Wise. 
Fol. 107'-109": xatavuKrixdy roinua Tod Bacihéus 
kupod Aéovros Tod 
Fol. 109°: épunveia rod 
Tbid.: épynveia rod 
Fol. 110-111": Blank. 


VIII. Fol. 112-127". The pages are numbered from 137 to 144, fol- 
lowed by 39 to 46. 
Contents: Miscellaneous — theological, astronomical, historical. 
Fol. 112"-116": A theological treatise of Manuel Korinthios, dealing 
with the points of controversy between the Greek Church and the 


1 Patr. Graec., cxxvi, 1193 ff. 

2 The treatise has been reprinted from an earlier edition of K. Athanasiades (Jerusalem, 
13868) by Papadopulos-Kerameus in Byzantin. Zeitschr., u (1893), 601-602. 

3 W. Christ and M. Paranikas, Anthologia Graecorum Carminum Christianorum (Leipzig, 
1871), p. 48. 
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Roman See. Inc. Té kai Kai eboeBecratw 
aidevty "Iwavvy Nayyoe BoeBdda kal airoxparopr 
maons OiyypoBXaxias Mavovnd 6 péyas Tis weyadns éxxAnoias 
xaipev. 

Fol. 117*-": Short discussion of the signs of the Zodiac with their 
names. 

Fol. 117*-119": Cosmological: wepi rijs érvyeiwv kal obpaviwy karacxevijs. 

Fol. 119°: rod iorara axparhrus. 

Fol. 119*-”: Quotation from Eratosthenes relative to the size of the 
earth and the distance between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 

Fol. 119°: kai cradiwv, oby 

Ibid.: rept dwdexa rijs yiis ueyadwv. Incomplete. 

Fol. 120"-125": xpovoypadixdvy The chronicle begins with 
Adam and ends with the death of Alexios Murtzuphlus. Nothing 
is given beyond the bare dates of the rulers. 

Fol. 125": Fifteen lines from Gregory Nazianzen. Inc. [uordv oixérnv 
éavrov éraiver. 


Fol. 125°-127": epi aidvos xai xpévov. 


IX. Fol. 128-170". Two sections of an original manuscript have been 
prepared for the printer by the addition of supplementary pages of modern 
paper, containing a Modern-Greek preface and table of contents. Fol. 137"- 


153” and 155™-170" formed parts of the original manuscript. They are 
numbered from 1231 to 1264 and from 1465 to 1495 respectively. 
Contents: Two works of Gregory Palamas. 

Fol. Blank. 

Fol. 129": The title of the book written in the form of a cross: rod & 
ayios matpos Vpnyopiou Oecaadovixns tod Tlakapa 
Ta ols Kai 6 TovTou Bios cvyypadeis Tod ayuwTarou 
Pirobéou, viv 7d mp@rov 
6a Samravns Kai kupiwy Anun- 
tpiov kat NixoAdov Baxaropiwy mpds dpboddtwv 
Xpuoriavav. 

Fol. 129°-130": Blank. 

Fol. 1317-133": A Modern-Greek preface in which the editor says that 
the works of Gregory now for the first time to appear in print were 
discovered in a manuscript of Mt Athos. 

Fol. 134°-136": rod rapévros BiBdiov. It contains 70 titles inclu- 
sive of the Bios of Philotheos. The titles are accompanied by page 
references to the original manuscript. 

Fol. 137"-154": Letter of Gregory to his church, written from cap- 
tivity in Asia. 
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Fol. 154”: Blank. 
Fol. 155™-170": A short summary of the debate between Gregory 
Palamas and Nikephorus Gregoras. 


Fol. 170": Blank except for the notation es = 848. 


X. Fol. 171-178". Pencil numbering runs from 182 to 189. 


Contents: Selection of letters. 

Fol. 171-172": Letter of Dionysios Byzantios. Dated November 7, 
1671. 

Fol. 172"-173": Letter of Bishop Theodoret to Domnos, Bishop of 
Antioch. 

Fol. Letter of Ligarides. 

Fol. 173’-174": Letter without the names of sender or addressee. 

Fol. 174"-177": Letter to the monk Jeremiah. 

Fol. 178'-": Blank. 


XI. Fol. 179"-184". Pencil numbering runs from 280 to 285. 


Contents: Fragments of rules and regulations for monastic life with 
special reference to Mt Athos. On fol. 183'-Y appears a quotation from 
Athanasios, founder of the Lavra, and on fol. 184"-* an excerpt from the 
life of St Sabas. 


XII. Fol. 185"-*. The single leaf is numbered in pencil 83. Titles are 
in red. 


Contents: A letter and a fragment of a metrical treatise. 
Fol. 185"-": Letter of Arsenios Kalludes to Bartholomaeus Syropulos. 
Dated in Venice, 1656. 
Fol. 185": epi éxorortas. 


XIII. Fol. 186-188". Pencil numbering runs from 227 to 229. 


Contents: A letter of Georgios Amerutzes to Mixa rév Kopécony of 
Thessalonica. 


XIV. Fol. 189*-220". Pencil numbering runs from 152 to 183. 

Contents: Modern-Greek letters and poems. Most of the letters are 
signed by a certain Joseph. As correspondents are mentioned Neophytos 
and Photios. The contents of the letters are of no interest. The poems are 


unsigned and have no titles. 
C. G. Lowe, 


University of Nebraska 
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THE EARLIEST ALLUSION IN SLAVIC LITERATURE TO 
THE REVELATIONS OF PSEUDO-METHODIUS 


In Is interesting study of the Revelations of Pseudo-Methodius, E. Sackur ! 
suggests that the extreme popularity of this curious work, not only in the 
Middle Ages but also well down into the sixteenth century, was due to its 
prophecy of eventual Christian victory over the various races of oriental 
barbarians who from time to time threatened the peace and the civilization 
of Western Europe. From its relation to Syrian sources and from internal 
evidence of the familiarity of the author with conditions in Syria toward 
the close of the seventh century, Sackur concludes that the Revelations were 
composed in Egypt or Syria during the last years of the reign of Con- 
stantine IV.* 

In the thirteenth century, when the Tatars were overrunning eastern 
Europe, ecclesiastics with some unanimity identified these invaders with 
the unclean peoples of Gog and Magog * which, according to the Revelations 
(and also notably the §-text of the Pseudo-Callisthenes and the J* and J* 
recensions of the Historia de Preliis drawing upon Pseudo-Methodius), 
Alexander the Great had shut up in the mountains of the north until the 
time when they should come forth to overwhelm mankind at the end of the 
world.‘ For the fifteenth-century reader, the Revelations again possessed 
special appeal, since it foretold the ultimate victory of Christendom over 
the Ishmaelites, who were currently identified with the then menacing 
Turks. Thus in 1498, at Basel, Sebastian Brandt brought out the first 
illustrated edition (in Latin) of the Revelations, of which the editio princeps 
had appeared at Cologne ca. 1475.5 

As Sackur further remarks, traces of the Revelations are also found in 
the Slavic countries. They occur, indeed, with some profusion in Russian 
annalistic works ranging from the Primary Chronicle, compiled before 
1116, down to Chronographs of the seventeenth century.® Russian annalists 

1 Sibyllinische Texte und Forschungen (Halle, 1898), pp. 5 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 45-53. 

5 Cf. the passages cited by Sackur, ibid., pp. 5-6. 

‘ For the Greek text of 6-redaction, cf. C. Miiller, in Fr. Diibner’s Arriani Anabasis et 
Indica (Paris: Didot, 1846), and for characteristics of J3 redaction, Fr. Pfister, ‘Historia de 
Preliis und Alexanderepos des Quilichinus’, Miinchener Museum, 1 (1912), 268, 269. It may 
be remarked that the Pseudo-Callisthenes in the Greek 8-redaction stands among the earliest 
texts of historical nature to become known in translation among the South Slavs. Cf. M. 
Murko, Geschichte der dilteren siidslavischen Literaturen (Leipzig: Amelang, 1908), p. 95. 

® Sackur, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 

* By the Russian Primary Chronicle is understood the generally uniform account of the 
period from the origins of Rus to the second decade of the twelfth century, which forms the 


introductory portion of practically all extant chronicle texts. The chronicles deal almost 
exclusively with Russian events, referring but briefly to external history. The Chronographs, 
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followed their Western contemporaries in identifying the Tatars with the 
unclean races shut up by Alexander.' Upon their first incursion, in 1224, a 
Russian chronicler thus wrote: 
In this same year, because of our sins, there came upon us unknown infidels, of 
whom no one knows who they are, whence they came, or what may be their lan- 
guage, of what race they are, or what is their faith; but some call them Tatars, 
others Taurmeny, and yet others Pechenegs, while some even say they are the 
peoples concerning whom Methodius of Patara testifies that they have come forth 
from the desert of Yathrib in the northeast, for Methodius says: ‘At the end of 
time shall appear those peoples whom Gideon expelled, and they shall reduce to 
subjection the whole world from the East to the Euphrates, and from the Tigris to 
the Black Sea, with the exception of Ethiopia. * 


There is also preserved a late seventeenth-century South-Russian Chrono- 
graph including a translation of the Historia de Preliis from one of the 
Strassburg incunabula (recension J*), into which the list of the unclean 
peoples of a text of the Revelations corresponding to the 1496 Strassburg 
edition (Latin) was substituted for the list given in the Historia de Preliis 


on the other hand, were at the outset largely based upon translations from Byzantine his- 
torians (Malalas, Georgius Hamartolus, Zonaras, Constantine Manasses), and while such com- 
pilations appear to have existed as early as the eleventh century, it is only after the fall of 
Kiev (1240) that they assume special importance. In northeastern Russia of the thirteenth 
century, they thus develop into voluminous agglomerations embodying excerpts from numer- 
ous favorite works of the Middle Ages, among them in particular Pseudo-Callisthenes (cf. 
V. M. Istrin, Auexcandpua Pyccxux X ponoepagoe, Moscow, 1893). At Moscow, during 
the fifteenth century, the separate and hitherto parallel currents of domestic and foreign history 
unite to form an account embodying Biblical, Byzantine, and Russian materials, of which the 
earliest extant redaction is known as the Chronograph of 1512 (IIoanoe Co6panue Pyccrus 
JTemonuceii, vol. xxu, Leningrad, 1911). 

1 Cf. F. Pfister, ‘Die deutsche Kaisersage u. ihre antiken Wurzeln,’ in Werbeschriften der 
Ver. des hum. Gymn. in Bayern, No. 8 (Wiirzburg, 1928), p. 18: ‘Im Mittelpunkt der Offen- 
barungen des Ps.— Methodius steht der Kampf der westlichen Welt gegen die mohammeda- 
nischen Araber. . . . Gegen diese Bedriicker der Welt, die Ismaeliten, wie der Apokalyptiker 
sagt, erhebt sich der Kaiser der Griechen und Rémer, und nachdem er sie besiegt hat, wird 
Frieden herrschen. Aber der Frieden wird durch das Hervorbrechen der wilden Vilker gestirt, 
die Alexander der Grosse einst eingeschlossen hat. . . . Diese Prophezeiungen wurden bald in 
einem franzisischen Kloster ins Lateinische iibersetzt und so auch dem Abendlande bekannt- 
Gerade unter Friederich II konnten sie wieder als zeitgemiisses Trostbuch dienen, als unter 
dem Enkel des grossen Tschingis Khan die Tartaren von Russland und Polen aus in Schlesien 
einfielen. Da sah man in ihnen die Ismaeliten, von deren Besiegung Methodius sprach, und 
hoffte auf ihre Vernichtung. Und ganz wenige Jahrzehnte vor der Mongolenschlacht bei 
Liegnitz hat ein Bearbeiter des lateinischen Alexanderromans die Episode von der Einschlies- 
sung der wilden Vilker, die er mit dem Gesamtnamen der Tartaren bezeichnet, in die Historia 
de Preliis eingesetzt, ebenfalls auf Grund der Methodius—Apokalypse.’ 

2 Laurentian text, I/.C.P.JI., 1 (Leningrad, 1846), 189; First Novgorod Chronicle, 
11.C.P.J1., 11 (Leningrad, 1851), 34; and in numerous subsidiary redactions, e.g. Troitz- 
kaya, 11.C.P.JI., 1 (Leningrad, 1846), 216; Voskresenskaya, I.C.P.JI., vu (Leningrad, 
1856), 129; Sofiiskaya 1, I7.C.P.JI., v, (2d ed., Leningrad, 1926), 202. 
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incunabulum.' In any case, the fact that a much expanded redaction of 
the Revelations was prepared in seventeenth-century Russia shows that it 
enjoyed continued popularity even at that comparatively late date.’ 

The earliest Slavic reminiscences of the Revelations of Pseudo-Methodius 
occur, however, in the Russian Primary Chronicle. In view of the fact 
that there is no evidence justifying the assumption that the compiler of 
the latter knew any Greek whatever (a knowledge of Latin in Kiev at this 
period is next to impossible), these reminiscences indicate that, while there 
were no MSS of Slavic translations of the Revelations older than the twelfth 
or the thirteenth century, the latter work was available in Russia in trans- 
lation at least as early as the second decade of the twelfth century, when 
the compilation of the Primary Chronicle in its extant form was apparently 
brought to completion. Sackur’s contention that the popularity of Pseudo- 
Methodius rises from its references to the barbarians harassing Christen- 
dom is especially borne out in the Slavic world by the context of two remi- 
niscences of this work in the Primary Chronicle, and explains the occurrence 
of this earliest known use of the Pseudo-Methodius in Slavic territory. 

Before examining the historical background of these reminiscences and 
the text itself, the relation of the extant Slavic translations to the existing 
Greek texts of the Revelations should be briefly defined. The basic classi- 
fication of the extant Greek MSS, none of which is older than the four- 
teenth century, was made by V. M. Istrin in his authoritative work, 
Omxposenue Medodua Ilamapcxoeo (‘The Revelation of Methodius of 
Patara’, Moscow, 1897).° Istrin divides the existing Greek MSS of the 


1 This Chronograph (Lenin Library, formerly Rumyantzev Museum, MS. 2405) was first 
described by A. Popov (O630p Pyccxux X ponoepagoe (Moscow, 1866-1869], 11, 280-286), and 
V. M. Istrin (Anexcandpua Pyccrux X ponoepagoe [Moscow, 1893], pp. 313-315) noted 
the occurrence therein of a version of the Historia de Preliis. I am indebted to Professor F. P. 
Magoun for the opportunity to consult in manuscript the article ‘ Eine russische Handschrift 
der Historia de Preliis’ (forthcoming shortly in the Archiv fiir slavische Philologie), in which 
he and Dr Boris Jarcho of Moscow, have identified and discussed the source of the Russian. 
The Russian version is not a direct translation, but an adaptation of a Polish original. The 
insert from the Pseudo-Methodius was, in the opinion of Magoun and Jarcho, introduced by 
the Polish translator. 

2 V. M. Istrin, Omxpoeenue Megiodua Tlamapcxoezo (Moscow, 1897), pp. 175-250. 

3 An earlier and now antiquated classification of the Slavic and Old-Russian redactions 
of Pseudo-Methodius was supplied by N. S. Tikhonravov in his sixth essay on mediaeval 
Russian apocryphal works (‘Orpeyenniia Kuuru J[pesneitt Pycu,’ Ouepx in Cowun. 1 
[Leningrad, 1898], pp. 229, 230, and note 34, p. 68). The long life of religious superstitions 
in Russian is curiously exemplified by Tikhonravov’s remark: ‘At the time of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia, these Revelations of Methodius of Patara were applied to the disordered 
and terrible period of the national war, when many credulous persons expected the end of the 
world and the second coming of Christ, since they looked upon Napoleon as Antichrist, and 
sought in his exploits the fulfilment of the prophecies of Methodius.’ 
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Revelations into four redactions, which, for convenience, we may designate 
as G', G*, G’, and G*. The MSS of the first redaction fall into two sub- 
divisions, G'* and G'*. The G"* text in the MSS shows great consistency, 
while the G"* text bears signs of progressive modification which began in 
the prototype underlying this whole subdivision and was continued in the 
intermediaries from which the extant G'* texts are descended. The out- 
standing feature characterizing texts of the second subdivision (G“) is an 
interpolation from the apocryphal Vision of Daniel (ibid., pp. 68-69). 
Istrin also demonstrates (ibid., pp. 63-64) that the G'* subdivision, unlike 
the text of the G'* series, was not directly derived from the archetype. 
Between the prototype of the G'* group and the archetype, there existed 
another text, which we may designate as G'”, which has all the character- 
istics of the G'* group except the interpolation just mentioned. The G’, 
G*, and G‘ redactions are of no interest for the present study.' 

The Slavic translations fall into three redactional groups, to be con- 
ventionally designated as S', S*, and S*. The S' Slavic redaction derives 
from the first Greek redaction, but from a text of the G'® group (Istrin, 
ibid., pp. 154-155). Linguistically, this Slavic text is a Serbian adapta- 
tion of a Bulgarian original. The S* Slavic redaction derives from a Greek 
text of the G'* redaction, though apparently rather closer to the archetype 
than to any known texts of the G" series (ibid., p. 174). The S? Slavic 
redaction is a much more literal translation than the texts of the S' series, 
and was probably made in Bulgaria during the thirteenth or the fourteenth 
century. The third Slavic redaction (S*) was not translated from a Greek 
original, but is an independent Russian redaction from a previous transla- 
tion and embodies a considerable body of additional apocryphal material 
(ibid., pp. 231-232), prepared originally in the fifteenth century, and 
further expanded in the seventeenth. The earliest MS of the S' redaction 
belongs to the twelfth or the thirteenth century; of the S* redaction, the 
oldest text dates from 1345 (ibid., p. 156).? 

Since the popularity of the Revelations of Pseudo-Methodius both in 
the Occident and in Russia arose from its promise of Christian victory over 
barbarian invaders, the historical background of the reminiscences occurring 


1 For Greek text of G! with variants from G2 and G4, cf. Istrin, ibid., ‘Texts,’ pp. 1-56. 

2 The Latin text presented by Sackur (op. cit., pp. 60-96) also derives from a Greek text 
of the G1 group; ef. Istrin, ibid., p. 69. For the various Slavic redactions in the original, 
cf. Istrin, ibid., S!, pp. 84-100; S%, pp. 102-114; S3, pp. 114-131. 

In addition to the Latin text presented by Sackur, which in the main reproduces the trans- 
lation contained in the incunabula of the fifteenth century (Sackur, op. cit., p. 3, nn., 57), and, 
as just noted, derives from the G1 Greek redaction, there exists an abbreviated Latin redac- 
tion not mentioned by Sackur (Istrin, ibid., p. 109; ‘Text’, pp. 57 ff.), but shown by Istrin 
to be much more copiously represented in extant MSS than the full redaction, and to have 


originated in Italy prior to the eleventh century. 
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in the Primary Chronicle is of some moment. From the tenth through the 
twelfth century, the principality of Kiev was in constant hostile contact 
with nomadic tribes of Turco-Tatar origin which wandered westward 
from the basin of the lower Volga into the fertile pasture-land of the 
Dnieper valley. After the westward movement of the Avars in the course 
of the sixth century, the southeastern flank of the Russian Slavs had been, 
until the close of the tenth, temporarily covered by the prosperous Khazar 
state, to whom the Slavs of the Dnieper valler were largely tributary. 
While the latter speedily won their independence under Varangian leader- 
ship, the Khazars from this point found themselves hard-pressed on the 
east by the Pechenegs, a Turco-Tatar tribe which, itself impelled by the 
pressure of other nomads behind it, moved westward from the district 
between Volga and Yaik until, in 915, they eventually attacked the Slavs 
of Kiev for the first time. The crucial Pecheneg assault on Kiev took place 
in 1036, during the reign of Yaroslav the Wise, who enlisted Varangian 
reinforcements and inflicted upon the nomads a crushing defeat. Subse- 
quently, the Pechenegs dealt peaceably between Dnieper and Danube 
until they were driven into the Balkans by the onset of their racial kins- 
men, the Polovcians, in the eleventh century. The Polovcians were the 
most dangerous foes that threatened the South-Russian state prior to the 
Tatar incursions, and it is to them that the reminiscences of the Revelations 
contained in the Primary Chronicle refer. 

The first raid of the Polovcians into Russian territory took place in 
1061, during the principate of Izyaslav, son of Yaroslav the Wise. Though 
beaten off by Izyaslav’s brother Vsevolod, they returned seven years later, 
and routed at the Alta River the Russian force which opposed them. The 
monastic chronicler of Kiev consistently regards these pagan incursions as 
the manifestation of divine chastisement. The Polovcians were frequently 
impressed as allies by rebellious princes dissatisfied with the existing distri- 
bution of sovereignty and apanages. It was, in fact, the process of internal 
disintegration favored by the apanage system which prevented the princes 
of Kiev from offering effective resistence to the nomad raiders, and this con- 
stant warfare, through its interference with agriculture and the normal 
course of trade, impoverished the entire state. The death of Vsevolod in 
1093 provoked a new series of Polovcian attacks, which were momentarily 
halted by the marriage of Svyatopolk, his heir, with the daughter of a Polov- 
cian chief. This same chief himself met his death in July 19, 1096, when 
Prince Svyatopolk of Kiev and his cousin Vladimir Monomakh raised his 
siege of Pereyaslavl, a city on the Dnieper below the capital. Profiting 
by the occupation of the princes in this operation, Bonyak, another Polov- 
cian leader, appeared on the following day at the very gates of Kiev, which 
was bare of defenders. His followers sacked and burned two monasteries 
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in the suburbs, and finally attacked the historic Crypt Monastery itself, 
The compiler of the Primary Chronicle, who was present at the raid, de- 
scribes it with justifiable rancor as follows: 


On Thursday, the twentieth of this month [July], Bonyak, that godless mangy 
thief and bandit, came suddenly to Kiev a second time. The Polovcians almost en- 
tered the city, burned the suburbs, and then turned upon the monastery. After 
burning the monasteries of Stephen and Germanus, they came to the Crypt Monas- 
tery while we were resting in the cells after matins, and they howled about the 
monastery. They planted two standards before the monastery gates, and we fled, 
some of us behind the building and others to the various rooms. The godless sons 
of Ishmael cut down the brethren of the monastery, wandered through it breaking 
down the doors, and carried off whatever they found in the cells. 


Of special interest in connection with the Revelations is the character- 
ization of the invaders as ‘godless sons of Ishmael,’ which appellation is 
developed somewhat further on in the narrative by the sentence: ‘The 
godless sons of Ishmael, who are sent upon Christendom as a chastisement, 
put to the sword some of our brethren.’ It is the assimilation of the Polov- 
cians to the Ishmaelites which unquestionably caused the compiler of the 
Primary Chronicle to introduce, immediately after the excerpt just cited, 
a brief paraphrase of an episode in the Revelations, of which the full context 
in the Chronicle runs as follows. 


REMINISCENCE I 


They came forth from the desert of Yathrib in the northeast. Four races of 
them issued forth: Torkmens, Pechenegs, Torks, and Polovcians. Methodius testifies 
concerning them that eight races fled when Gideon massacred them; eight fled into the 
desert, and four he massacred. Others say that they are the sons of Ammon, but 
this is not true, for the Caspians are the sons of Moab, while the Bulgars are sons 
of Ammon. But the Saracens descended from Ishmael became known as sons of 
Sarah, and called themselves ‘Sarakyne,’ that is to say, ‘We are descendants of 
Sarah.’ Likewise the Caspians and the Bulgars are descended from the daughters 
of Lot who conceived by their father, so that their race is unclean. Ishmael begot 
twelve sons, from whom are descended the Torkmens, the Pechenegs, the Torks, 
and the Kumans or Polovcians, who come forth from the desert. After these eight 
races, at the end of the world, shall come forth the unclean peoples shut up in the 
mountain by Alexander of Macedon.! 


This allusion to Pseudo-Methodius reflects a passage which, in the Greek 
text of the Revelations (G'), appears in full as follows: 
ovros yap 6 Tedecw Tas mapeuBords ediwte 


abrovs THs oixoupevns yijs eis THY Epnuov “ErpiyBov ériyxavov, Kai of 
ecpbevtes Swoexa yeveal avvOnxas eipnyny viots kai 


1 Jlaepenmvescran JIemonucr (ed. E. F. Karski, Leningrad: Usy. Akay. CCCP., 
1926), cols. 232-233. 
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rip Epnuov Thy ewrepay evvéa gudai. péddovor Ere Grrakt Kal Eonud- 
ou Tacav THY 


It is likely that the compiler of the Primary Chronicle is here citing 
from memory only, since, in the first place, the reference does not accord 
exactly with the phrasing of the sole extant Slavic redaction (viz. S') 
which appears to have originated as early as the late eleventh century. 
The Chronicle agrees, however, with the S' texts in mentioning eight races 
as having fled to the desert, in contradiction with the Greek texts of the 
G' redactions. The latter, as in the Greek excerpt cited above, state that 
nine nations thus took to flight. The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that the S' texts, while referring to eight races as having fled to the 
desert, fail to make any mention of the twelve tribes which the G' texts 
report as having made peace with the sons of Israel. On the other hand, 
the S’ redaction which, according to Istrin (ibid., p- 174), originated too 
late to be known to the compiler of the Chronicle, agrees with G' as to both 
the twelve tribes which made peace with the Israelites and also the nine 
which fled to the desert. It would thus appear that the compiler had been 
acquainted with a text giving the numbers as eight and twelve, and thus 
deviating slightly from the extant S! texts. His statement as to the slaugh- 
ter of four tribes by Gideon would then seem to result from an erroneous 
conclusion based upon the difference between these two numbers — a con- 
clusion in which the compiler was perhaps confirmed by the recollection of 
the four generals of the Ishmaelites whom the Revelations mentions as having 
been defeated by Gideon.? 

The second reminiscence of the Revelations in the Primary Chronicle 
follows immediately upon the first and rises from an anecdote reported by 
the compiler concerning a fabulous nation in the remote northeast. 


1 Istrin, ibid., ‘Texts,’ p. 14: ‘Gideon destroyed their tribes, pursued them, and drove 
them from the inhabited world to the desert of Yathrib [Etrimbos] whence they had come. 
The remaining twelve tribes made peace with the sons of Israel, and nine tribes of them went 
away to the outer desert. But they shall come forth yet again and devastate the whole earth.’ 

2 Cf. G1 (Istrin, op. cit., ‘ Texts,’ p. 14): ‘tv éxeivy yeyévacw abrois 
viol bvres . . . Gv Ta Svduara TadTa xai ZeBeé obdror 
trodéunoay peta t&v Sv tpdrov abtois AbTpwow &K 
tay Aiyurriwy Mwotws tod Oeparrovros tov abrév kal rére éroinoer éXeos per’ 
abréy abrovs abr&v dia tod Tedemv, xai "Iopanr rijs dovdelas ray 
téxvwv Tod "Iopand. ovros yap 6 Tededy xaréxove ras mapeuBoras abrar,’ xrd. 

‘At that time, four brothers became their generals, whose names were Oriv and Ziv and 
Zebeé and Salmana. They fought with the Israelites, and as the Lord had freed them from 
the hands of the Egyptians through Moses his servant, so on this occasion he showed mercy 
upon them and through Gideon he saved them, and Israel was freed from the slavery of the 
Ishmaelites; for Gideon destroyed their tribes,’ etc., as in note 1, above. S! is in complete 
agreement with this passage. Cf. Judges, vi, 24-25; vii, 1-21. 
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REMINISCENCE II 


I wish at this point to recount a story which I heard four years ago, and which 
was told me by Gyurata Rogovich of Novgorod: ‘I sent my servant,’ said he, ‘to 
the Pechera, a people who pay tribute to Novgorod. When he arrived among them, 
he went on among the Yugra. The latter are an alien people dwelling in the north 
with the Samoyedes. The Yugra said to my servant, “‘We have encountered a 
strange marvel, with which we had not until recently been acquainted. This occur- 
rence took place three years ago. There are certain mountains which slope down 
to an arm of the sea, and their height reaches to the heavens. Within these moun- 
tains are heard great cries and the sound of voices: those within are cutting their 
way out. In that mountain, a small opening has been pierced through which they 
converse, but their language is unintelligible. They point, however, at iron objects, 
and make gestures as if to ask for iron. If given a knife or an axe, they supply furs 
in return. The road to these mountains is impassable with precipices, snow, and 
forests. Hence we do not always reach them, and they are also far to the north.”’ 

Then I said to Gyurata, ‘These are the peoples shut up by Alexander of Mace- 
don. As Methodius of Patara says of them: 

*** He penetrated the eastern countries as far as the sea called the Land of the 
Sun, and he saw there unclean peoples of the race of Japheth. When he beheld their 
uncleanness, he marveled. They ate every nauseous thing, such as gnats, flies, cats, 
and serpents. They did not bury their dead, but ate them, along with the fruit of 
abortions and all sorts of impure beasts. On beholding this, Alexander was afraid 
lest, as they multiplied, they might corrupt the earth. So he drove them to high 
mountains in the regions of the north, and by God’s commandment, the mountains 
enclosed them round about save for a space of twelve ells. Gates of brass were 
erected there, and were covered with indestructible metal. They cannot be destroyed 
by fire, for it is the nature of this metal that fire cannot consume it, nor can iron 
take hold upon it. Hereafter, at the end of the world, eight peoples shall come 
forth from the desert of Yathrib, and these corrupt nations, which dwell in the 
northern mountains, shall also issue forth at God’s command.” ’ 


The corresponding passage from G' (Greek) and a translation of the 
corresponding passage from S' (Slavic) are as follows: 


kal mepievooTnoe THY Kal KaTnxOn éws Oaddoons Tis 
xwpas, éwpaxey vn axaBapra .. . of dé Trav vidvy ardyova. 
TouTwy axabapoiav EutoaxOn. jofiov yap . . . Swndia pvoapa 
Te kal KiBdnda Kwvoras pvias KaTTas Kal ddets Kal vexp@v capkas kai éxTpwyara 
éuBpva . . . Tovs vexpods otk Trelovs abrods. Tatra 
katabewpnoas ’Adétavipos bx’ &ayds kal redobpeva, Tapaye- 
vovra TH YR TH ayia Kal & Tov 
Tod Oeod Exrevas Kai Gravtas kal tas yuvaixas Kal 7a 
téxva Kal waoas Tas mapeuBords airav abtods Tis Kal 
kaTedlwtey dricw abtav od elonxOnoay Trois Tod Boppa . . Kai 
mpoctrate Kipros 6 Beds Speow . . . Kal émAnoiagay THXIW 
dvoxaidexa, kal kateoxevace xadxas Kal airas adovynrny, iva Kal 
el dvottar ordnpw Sivwvrat, Ev ioxbwow, add’ 
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aitixa 16 wip br’ oBévvuTar. Tod aovynrou aidnpos idiorarar 
riv kaTaxdvow rip Thy . . . & Tots KaLpois KaTa THY TOD 
tiv ‘ey TH huepa Tis cvvTedeias 
rod kdopou éteNeboerac Tay cai Mayay eis “Iopanr.’ of xai 
Baowdels obs Kabetptev ’AéEavdpos rots Tov Boppa.' 


si. 


And he proceeded with his conquests even to the sea which is called the Land 
of the Sun, where he saw unclean wretches who are the descendants of Japheth, 
and on beholding their uncleanness, he marveled. They ate every sort of dead 
thing that is nauseous and malodorous: gnats, flies, cats, and serpents, dead bodies, 
the fruit of abortions. . . . They did not bury their dead, but ate them. Having 
beheld all this uncleanness in them, Alexander was afraid lest they should come to 
the Holy Land and pollute it with their unclean food. He therefore uttered a fervent 
prayer to God, and gave orders to gather together all their men, women, and chil- 
dren, in fact, their entire race, and led them forth from their polluted country, and 
conducted and pursued them until he reached the north. . . . And the Lord God 
commanded the northern mountains to close about them . . . and they did thus 
close about them except for the space of twelve ells. And he forged iron gates and 
coated them with indestructible metal. And if they try to destroy them with iron, 
they cannot do so, neither can they destroy them with fire. For the nature of 
this indestructible metal is such that iron cannot cut it nor fire burn it, for it is 
extinguished upon it. . . . At the last day, according to the prophecy of Ezekiel, at 
the end of the world, Gog and Magog shall come forth upon the land of Israel, they 
who are the kings of the nations which Alexander shut up in that region of the 
north.’ ? 


Comparison of this second reminiscence with the corresponding pas- 
sages of G! and S! confirms the impression gained from the first reminiscence 
that the compiler of the Primary Chronicle is citing from memory. It is 


1 Istrin, op. cit., Texts,’ pp. 18-20. ‘And he traversed the land and came to the sea 
called the Land of the Sun, where he beheld unclean peoples who are descendants of the sons 
of Japheth. On seeing their uncleanness, he marveled, for they ate . . . both nauseous and 
malodorous animals: gnats, flies, cats, snakes, dead bodies, and the fruit of abortions. . . . They 
did not bury their dead, but ate them in large numbers. Upon beholding all these unclean 
and disgusting deeds of theirs, in concern lest they should enter the Holy Land and pollute 
it with their disgusting actions, he uttered an earnest prayer to God, and collected them all, 
their women, their children, and all their tribes, and led them forth out of the eastern region 
and drove them before him until they reached the boundaries of the north. . . . And the Lord 
gave commandment to two mountains . . . and they approached each other to an interval of 
twelve ells, and he erected brazen gates and coated them with indestructible metal, in order 
that if they desire to open them with iron instruments they may not be able to do so, nor be 
capable of consuming them with fire, for fire is extinguished upon them. For the nature of 
this indestructible metal is such that neither iron may penetrate it nor fire consume it. . . . In 
the last days, according to the voice and prophecy of Ezekiel, “‘at the final moment of the 
consummation of the world shall come forth into the land of Israel Gog and Magog,”’ who 
are the nations and kings whom Alexander confined in the boundaries of the north.’ 

2 Istrin, op. cit., ‘Texts,’ pp. 89-90. 
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likewise impossible to state categorically that the compiler had been ac- 
quainted with a text in entire conformity with the S!' redaction. The com- 
piler, in this second reminiscence, returns once more to the thought of the 
eight races referred to in the first allusion. For this number, as applied to 
the ‘gentes et reges quos inclusit Alexander in finibus aquilonis’ (Sackur, 
op. cit., p. 74), there is no parallel either in any Greek or Slavic redaction 
of Pseudo-Methodius or in any text of the Historia de Preliis, where, in 
fact, the list is considerably more extensive (cf. Pfister, Miinch. Mus, 1, 267), 
The coincidence of the Chronicle with the S' text is one of sequence of ideas 
rather than of language. In view of the compiler’s characteristic fondness 
for Biblical quotations, it is inconceivable that he should have omitted the 
reference to the prophet Ezekiel (cf. G’ text above ad fin.), if a Slavic redac- 
tion of the Pseudo-Methodius had actually been before him as he wrote 
down the anecdote of Gyurata.! 

It is also unlikely that whatever translation of the Revelations had been 
known to the chronicler was actually a Russian product. It is more prob- 
able that such a translation originated in Bulgaria toward the end of the 
ninth century, during the so-called ‘Golden Age’ of Bulgarian literature, 
when translations of Greek religious and apocryphal works were particu- 
larly in vogue. It is to be assumed that the Slavic translation was brought 
into Russia during the eleventh century, along with such works as the 
celebrated [zbornik of Symeon, which was copied in 1073 for Prince Svyato- 
slav Yaroslavich of Kiev. The Revelations, like other apocryphal works 
dealing with the coming of Antichrist and the end of the world, was of 
comparatively slight interest to the mass of early Russian Christians, 
among whom asceticism as a preparation for the future life was as yet of 
purely academic concern.? Hence the absence of references to it in the 


1 Cf. P. O. Potapov, in Pyccxut Beemnux, uxv (Warsaw, 1911), 
81-110, and V. M. Istrin, in Wseecmua Oma. Pyccr. Az. u Caoe., (Leningrad, 1924), 
379-381, both of whom agree that the compiler of the Povest was apparently using a transla- 
tion now lost. This assumption seems to me unnecessary, and Istrin’s supposition that such 
a translation, if it existed, was of Russian origin, is equally gratuitous. 

V. M. Istrin (Ouvepx Hcmopuu J[peenepyccxot JIumepamypwu [Leningrad: Hayka 
uv IIxoma, 1922], pp. 111, 112), suggests, however, that the earliest translation, and the one 
known to the chronicler, was made in Russia during the time of Yaroslav (978-1054), and 
then lost, to be subsequently replaced by the South Slavic versions now extant. This opinion 
dovetails with Istrin’s theory of great activity in translation from the Greek after the estab- 
lishment of the metropolitanate at Kiev in 1037. There is, however, very little evidence that 
the volume of such translation was considerable, and what literary activity prevailed was 
confined to Yaroslav’s immediate circle and the Crypt Monastery. Cf. A. Briickner in Arch. 
Slav. Philol., xu1 (1927), 49. It will be recalled that the age of Yaroslav produced practically 
no original literature apart from the monastic admonitions of Luka Zhidyata, Archbishop of 
Novgorod, and Theodosius, Prior of the Crypt Monastery, along with Hilarion’s Slovo o Zakoné 
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earliest literature of the Kiev period apart from the Primary Chronicle, 
which thus has the distinction of carrying the first and unique Slavic 
allusions to a text of which the influence in the West was well-nigh universal. 


SAMUEL H. Cross, 
Harvard University 


A ‘LOST’ CHAPTER OF WYCLIF’S SUMMA DE ENTE 


In his edition of selected tractates of Wyclif’s Summa de Ente M. H. 
Dziewicki used only the Cambridge, Trinity College MS. B.16.2, which 
was thought to contain the complete Summa. This large codex is, as far as 
the Summa is concerned, by far the most valuable extant. It contains, in 
addition to all of Wyclif’s Sermones and his Opus Euangelicum, twelve 
tractates, arranged in two books of six tractates each, making up a philo- 
sophical Summa.' In the case of four out of the twelve, Bk. II, Tractates 
1, 2, 3 and 6, this codex is unique. In the case of four others, Bk. I, Trac- 
tates 1 — 4, we have one other copy, viz., Vienna, Nationalbibliothek MS. 
4307. Of each of the remaining four tractates we have from five to fifteen 
copies in various libraries in Europe, mainly, of course, in Prague and 
Vienna. 

From Bk. I of the Summa Mr Dziewicki selected, because of their 
philosophical interest, Tractates 3 and 4. Both these tractates are written 
in reply to arguments advanced against his previously enounced theory of 
Universal Being. Tractate 3 bears the title Purgans Errores circa Veritates 
in Communi and treats of the creation and existence of eternal truths, the 
correspondence of Being with God and consequently Truth, and of Non- 
Being with Falsity. Tractate 4 has the perhaps more specific title Purgans 
Errores circa Uniuersalia in Communi. In the Cambridge MS. it occupies 
fol. 12C — 14C, according to the present pagination. But as a matter of 
fact a folium between fol. 12 and fol. 13 has been cut out, a half-inch strip 
of vellum remaining as witness of the vandalism. The custos at the lower 
right hand corner of the verso of fol. 12 is ‘ideo breuius’; the next folio 
(now fol. 13) in the codex begins ‘habitudinem, predicacionem ...’ At this 
point in his edition (p. 33), Dziewicki has explained the situation in a 
footnote : 


After metaphysica come the words ideo brevius, catchwords to a lost folium 
between ff. 12 and 13. There is, therefore, a considerable gap in this place, which is 


1 Bk. I contains seven instead of six tractates. Cf. R. Beer, De Ente Predicamentali (Lon- 
don, 1891), Intro., pp. v-ix. I have given further proof in a paper, “The Order of Composition 
of Wyclif’s Philosophical Works,’ contributed to the Sbornik (Festschrift) to Professor V. 
Novotny of Prague, to appear in 1929. 
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all the more regrettable as I do not think Wyclif deals with the present difficulty 
anywhere else.! 

This ‘considerable gap’ is all except 12 Il. of cap. ii and fully half of cap, 
iii, as the next folio has a page-heading, ‘c” i7”"’ and what remains of 
the third chapter is about half the average length of the chapters in this 
tractate. 

In the course of examining MS. 4307? of the Nationalbibliothek in 
Vienna for a forthcoming edition of Tractates 1 and 2 of Bk. 1 of this 
same Summa, I noted that Tractates 3 and 4 seemed to be complete, yet 
had not been collated or even, apparently, noticed by Dziewicki. 

The first part of the missing section is taken up with a proof that the 
demonstrative pronoun in a proposition may have the same value as a 
common noun, i.e., when it predicates Being. There follows a discussion 
of the three kinds of predication: formal, essential, and causal, in the ap- 
proved Realist tone. To the objection that according to his definitions of 
predication we can say that a universal can do everything that one of its 
particulars can do, as that, for example, universal man may laugh or sit 
down, Wyclif replies by referring to Aristotle’s dictum that, although in 
those things that exist per se, the subject and its essence are identical, yet 
that identity does not hold where the things exist per accidens. Though, by 
reason of having a particular head, a man has, in due measure, the universal 
head, yet the converse is not necessarily true. ‘Humanitas’ cannot be 
white or black because it cannot be the general term ‘albedo’ or‘ nigredo.’ 
They are general terms of different categories, incapable of equation. 
‘Humanitas’ exists per se, ‘albedo’ or ‘nigredo’ exist only per accidens. 
This is not an arbitrary distinction, but one dictated and justified by 
Aristotle, the orthodox teaching of the Church on the Trinity, and the 
simple necessities of grammar and logic. 

In the following transcription of the missing section, the Cambridge 
MS. is indicated by A, its four columns by A, B, C, D. The Vienna MS. 
is, where necessary, distinguished by the notation B. The sentences imme- 
diately preceding and following the lost folio are added, in order to make 
the argument more clear, but are set off from the rest by a vertical bar. 
The point of division for the third chapter is purely arbitrary. There is not 
so much as a paragraph break in the Vienna MS. from beginning to end. 


1 This last statement of the editor must be modified. The same line of argument is to be 
found in cap. iii of Wyclif’s De Universalibus, as yet unpublished, and more specifically, in 
one of the extant fifteen MSS, Univ. Prag. MS., vil G. 23, fol. 16v-19r. 

2 This codex, containing only one (out of six) non-Wycliffian item, has been described 
twice, viz., R. Beer, Wyclif, De Composicione Hominis (London, 1884), Introd., pp. vi-vii; 
R. Beer, Wyclif, De Ente Predicamentali (London, 1891), Introd., pp. v-ix, xiv-xvi. 
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CapituLuM SECUNDUM 


Item, iuxta istam uiam sequitur quod uniuersale non sit demonstrabile per 
pronomen, quod est contra communem! modum loquendi? et consequencia probatur. 
Nam demonstrando genus animalis sic dicendo, hoc currit,? conuertitur subiectum 
cum isto termino animal. Cum ergo non solum signum sed significacio facit termi- 
num pronomen uel‘ demonstratiuum, uidetur quod in nullo tali dicto sit demon- 
stracio sed communis apellacio. 

Sed quia ista difficultas stat partim in grammatica et partim in logica uel meta- 
phisica,|° ideo breuius pertransibo concludendo quod conuenit demonstrare quecun- 
que uniuersalia, quia aliter non possem assignare alique uniuersalia uel eorum acci- 
dencia aut distincciones unius a reliquo. Nota tamen quod sicut est dare duplicem 
uirtutem cognitiuam, scilicet sensitiuam et intellectiuam, sensitiuam inferiorem et 
intellectiuam superiorem, sic est dare duplicem demonstracionem illis proporciona- 
lem. Et utraque subdiuiditur in confusam et distinctam. Nam sicut demonstrando 
albedinem uel quoduis aliud continuum demonstrantur infinite partes eius confuse 
sensui, sic demonstrando totum uniuersale intellectui ipsum demonstratur distincte, 
et partes sue subiectiue demonstrantur. Confuse tamen demonstrare non sit nisi 
notare uirtuti apprehendenti sicut deus demonstrat, dicit uel signat omnia, eciam 
forte quelibet res demonstrat, dicit et signat quamlibet. Et sic conceditur quod omnis 
terminus communis uere dici potest pronomen, et econtra omne pronomen potest 
dici nomen appellatiuum uel nomen proprium. Unde greci non posuerunt differen- 
ciam nec tot partes oracionis quot grammatici latini ponunt. Uerumtamen,* ut plus 
consonem grammaticis nostris, dico de intencione eorum est quod omne pronomen 
significet suum significatum racione qua est ens et non ut est in aliquo genere. Et 
illam entitatem vel essenciam vocant substanciam meram. 

Si autem pronomen ex connotacione qualitatem substancialem uel accidentalem 
significauerit, hoc est, preter significacionem debitam pronomini, unde demonstrando 
naturam hominis ut est ens et non ut homo uel quid aut quale demonstratur pro- 
nominaliter, sed demonstrando illam ut est quale quid substanciale, sic demonstra- 
tur nominaliter. Ideo uere dicit Philosophus capitulo de Substancia? quia due sub- 
stancie uidentur significare quale quid. Uniuersales enim substancie non solum 
dicunt sed sunt quod sunt secundum ° quid et quale substancialiter sunt. Non ergo 
solum signa artificialia significant, predicantur uel subiciuntur, ut putant doctores 
signorum, sed quelibet res uere significat, demonstrat et dicit seipsam, et omne 
inferius realiter subicitur suo superiori quod uere per se predicatur de illo. Et patet 
quomodo contingit tales terminos demonstrare pronominaliter uel nominaliter. Si 
autem iste terminus ‘hoc’ significauerit conuertibiliter cum isto termino ‘animal’ 
utrobique quoad modum loquendi, non video quare unum eorum foret nomen uel 
pronomen quin per idem utrumque. Si autem non connotaret substancialem quali- 
tatem sed signauerit abstracte essenciam, si hoc sit possibile, tune significat dis- 
pariter a nomine generis. Stante autem prima significacione, siue utrumque uocetur 
pronomen siue nomen non est mihi cura, quia utrobique est demonstracio possibilis 
quod satis nobis, relinquendo aliam difficultatem grammaticis. 


! A sequitur et necessarium. 

* A sequitur de uniuersalibus. 

3 A hoc est. 4 A sequitur terminum. 
® A end of f. 120. 6 Bf. 186". 

” Meta. v, cap. viii (1017°). 8 Cod. sed. 
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Probabile namque uidetur quod non sit possibile nobis quicquam ! cognoscere 
distincte esse sub racione qua ens est et non secundum habitudinem ad formam 
substancialem uel accidentalem, de quo patebit tractando de quiditate materie 
prime et quomodo cognoscitur per analogiam ad formam. Omnis ergo appellacio 
uel significacio kathegorematis est demonstracio, et sic multa talia signa quibus 
aduersarii utuntur loco pronominum conuertuntur cum terminis communibus, et 
certum est quod equiuoce significant a pronominibus eorum. Et ex illa equiuocacione 
procedit error false opinancium de uniuersalibus. Putant enim quod si demonstran. 
tur uniuersalia tunc demonstrantur singulariter quoad sensum, et ita intelligunt 
unam rem singularem esse quotlibet alia singularia. Si enim eleuarent mentem 
paulo superius et intelligerent quod cuilibet singulari inest esse hominem et quod 
esse hominem, humanitas, natura humana uel homo est communis cuilibet homini, 
uere conciperent et consentirent sentencie. Unde Anselmus Monologion 27°: ‘Sub- 
stanciarum ? quedam est uniuersalis, quedam singularis. Uniuersalis que pluribus 
substanciis essencialiter communis est, ut hominem esse commune est singulis 
hominibus,’ et Augustinus in Dyalogo ad Ffelicianum ponit aduersario capcioso ex- 
emplum de trinitate sub hiis verbis. ‘Quantum ? fieri potest in hac parte non deero. 
Ecce ergo homo pater habet hominem filium; est quidem commune utrique quod 
homo est, uni tamen quod filius, alteri uidetur proprium quod pater est; nam in 
utroque persona sic discernitur, ut communis humanitas non negatur, dum unus 
gignit aliusque gignitur.’ Et eandem sentenciam reperies ubicunque Augustinus, 
Aristoteles uel uerus sequax eorum loquitur de uniuersalibus, ut patet superius. 
Et sic sentencie de uniuersalibus consenciunt omnes gentes naturaliter ymmo bruta. 

Item si sunt uniuersalia, ad aliquid deseruiunt, et per consequens homo com- 
munis, cum sit quilibet homo, facit omnia facta hominum, et sic esset monstrum 
habens quotlibet capita cum aliis membris, et sic de quotlibet ridiculis. Sed hic 
solet dici quod actus semper sunt suppositorum, ideo quando putantur uerba signi- 
ficancia actus huiusmodi tunc limitant suppositum ad supposicionem personalem. 
Uniuersali autem subiecto nichil competit nisi quod competit sibi sub racione qua 
est illud quod est. Sed pro ampliori intellectu huius materie est aliter notandum 
quod triplex est predicacio: fformalis, predicacio secundum essenciam ‘ et predicacio 
secundum causam. Et illud oportet diligenter notare cum sentencia supradicta de 
suposicione. Est autem predicacio formalis quando predicatum inest formaliter 
subiecto, ut homo est animal, persona est deus, Petrus est albus et sic de aliis. 
Tunc enim formaliter res inest quando racio prima eiusdem rei competit substancie 
ut esse substanciam corpoream competit homini et colori colorare disgregatiuo uisis 
competit Petro. Et patet quomodo predicacionum formalium quedam est per se et 
quedam per accidens. Per se dupliciter: uel quod predicatum sit pars essencialis 
prior substancie ut genus et differencia, uel quod sit posterior naturaliter conse- 
quens subiectum ut passio uel proprietas. 

Predicacio uero secundum accidens est quando predicatum dicit primarie acci- 
dens quod inexistit substancie ut sunt nouem genera accidencium. Et patet diuisio 
huius predicacionis ex diuisione accidentis. Nec oportet timere instancias sophis- 
ticas quibus arguitur aliqua predicari indirecte, aliqua in obliquo, aliqua negative 
et alia, mediante uerbo adiectiuo, alterius temporis quam presentis. Loquimur enim 
de predicacione reali cui ista sunt inpertinencia. 

Predicacio uero secundum essenciam est quando eadem essencia est subiectum 
et predicatum, sed predicatum non formaliter inest subiecto ut hic: iste homo est 


1 sequitur ‘9’ deletum. 2 Patr. Lat., ctv, 180 (libere laudatum). 
3 Patr. Lat., xu, 1159. 4 f. 186". 
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species, forma est essencia que est compositum esse, natura diuina est homo et 
similia. Quamuis enim talia sint uera, tamen singulare non conuenit pluribus sin- 
gularibus communicari nec forte qualitatiue componi sicut nec nature diuine esse 
corpoream racionalem. 

Predicacio uero secundum causam est quando predicatum non formaliter uel 

ydemtice est subiectum sed causatur essencialiter ab illo. Et istomodo intelligunt 
quidam illud dictum Apostoli, prima ad Corinthos nono: ‘Omnibus ' omnia factus 
sum.’ 
Istis notatis dicitur quod nichil predicatur formaliter de forma abstracta quod 
appropriate inest eius supposito, ut species humana nec currit nec comedit, quam- 
uis essencialiter loquendo sit currens et comedens intelligendo predicatum neutra- 
liter. Omne enim uerbum et terminus adiectiuatus substanciuatus per subiectum 
predicatur formaliter, et sic species hominis est pater cuiuscunque filii hominis et 
quicunque talis filius, intelligendo predicacionem secundum essenciam et non 
formalem, et tamen nec generat ex semine nec generatur, et sic non est monstrum 
nisi aliquod eius suppositum sit monstrum, nec habet aliquod caput uel aliquod 
membrum singulare, quamuis sit habens quodcunque membrum hominis, neutraliter 
et essencialiter intelligendo. Si autem inueniantur dicta autorum sonancia in opposi- 
tum huius quod natura uniuersalis agit actus particulares, omnia sunt sic glosanda, 
quod natura uniuersalis est causa omnium talium actuum in suis suppositis agenti- 
bus. Sicut enim deus est causa cursus, estis et talium sine hoc quod currat, edat et 
sic de ceteris, ita natura uniuersalis eciam sicut est causa suppositi absque hoc quod 
sic agat. Et patet ad quantum deseruiunt uniuersalia deo, quia extendendo facere 
ad omne causare, sicut facit Augustinus 83 ? Questionum questione 28,° concedendum 
est quod uniuersale substancie facit quidquid aliqua substancia facit, et tamen non 
substat alicui accidenti, quamuis sit quidlibet sic substans per se accidenti. 

Sed obicitur contra illud per hoc quod species est primum subiectum passionis 
sue, humanitas ergo uniuersalis est primum et per se subiectum risibilitatis, et per 
consequens homo communis est per se risibilis, et ultra sequitur de possibili quod 
sedeat. Item sicut est dare substancias integras‘ uniuersales sic est dare substan- 
cias parciales uniuersales et accidencia uniuersalia. Cum ergo de racione partis 
siue uniuersalis siue particularis sit haberi a toto, et de racione cuiuscunque acci- 
dentis sit inesse, sequitur quod talia uniuersalia habentur, sed a nullo si non ab 
uniuersali substancie, ergo et cetera. Quamuis ergo species hominis non habet hoc 
caput habet tamen commune caput, et quamuis non sedet ista sessione [sedet tamen 
communi sessione], aliter enim non omne corpus componeretur nec de racione sub- 
stancie esset subici accidentibus absolutis. Item uniuersale causat omne quod 
causat eius singulare per concessum, ergo infinita accidentalia sibi insunt formaliter; 
accidentale enim est sibi causare loquelam meam sicut accidentale * est sibi amari 
a me uel cognosci. Cum ergo non sit racio quare suscipit formaliter aliquas pre- 
dicaciones accidentales quin per idem quamlibet que inest suo singulari, sequitur 
et cetera. 

Ad ista dicitur quod nichil tale posterius specie formaliter est species sed solum 
illud quod per se inest tamquam pars quiditatiua, ut species humana est animal 
quia humanitas est animalitas, species albedinis est color quia albacio est coloracio, 
sed species hominis non est alba, quia tunc hominem esse esset hominem esse album 
uel humanitas albedo quod est impossibile, cum accidens sit posterius suo subiecto. 


1 I Cor. ix, 22. 2 Cod. 83°. 3 Cf. Patr. Lat., xu, 13. 
* Cod. sequitur singulares deletum. 5 f. 187". 
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Et istum sensum docet expresse Aristoteles septimo Metaphisice 20 dicens: ‘Si! enim 
est hominem esse et album hominem esse, idem est homo albus et homo.” Scrutatur 
idem enim in textu illo utrum quiditas uel essencia uniuersalis rei sit singulare, et 
tenet ab intento quod sic, ut patet 21°. Prius tamen dubitas si quiditas uel essencia 
subiecti sit agregatum per accidens ut animalitas esset hominem esse album sicut 
homo albus est animal, et tenet ab intento quod non propter duo. Primo quia tune 
idem esset hominem esse et album hominem esse, quod est inconueniens, quia, intel- 
ligendo terminos simpliciter modo suo, tunc humanitas esset albacio. Secundo quia 
pari euidencia idem esset musicum esse et album esse, quia humanitas esset utrum- 
que istorum et per consequens musica esset albedo. Ideo in illis que sunt per se est 
idem quiditas uel essencia et subiectum, sed non in illis que sunt per accidens. 
Illud tamen non cognoscet debite qui non est nutritus in sentencia supradicta de 
ueritatibus. Unde in fine capituli quinti dicit Philosophus ? quod redargucio sophis- 
tarum soluitur per sentenciam supradictam. Arguunt enim sophiste sic. Iste 
homo est albus et est natura humana, ergo et cetera. Commentator tamen format 
racionem sophisticam istomodo. Quiditas hominis est homo, homo habet quidi- 
tatem, ergo quiditas habet quiditatem, et sic in infinitum. Solucio Commentatoris 
est quod quiditas hominis est homo unomodo, alio non est homo. Est enim homo in 
forma hominis, dicit Commentator, quasi dicit, est humanitas uel animalitas qua 
homo est formaliter homo. Per noticiam ergo peruariacionis supposicionis simplicis 
et personalis soluende sunt argucie sophistice illius materie. Utinam negantes uni- 
uersalia attenderent ad dictum quintum capitulum septimi Metaphisice cum expo- 
sicionibus antiquorum noscencium profundius sensum suum! 


Capitutum TErRcruM? 


Istis premissis dico quod non sequitur, species est subiectum passionis, ergo est 
passionata, sed est quodlibet passionatum illa passione. Humanitas ergo non est 
risibilis nec potest ridere, quia tunc humanitas esset risibilitas, sic enim signabunt ‘ 
proposiciones aput recte intelligentes. Ad secundum dicitur quod omne singulare 
habens partem uel accidens singulare habet et suum uniuersale, quia si indiuiduum 
habet entitatem singularem habet et eius genus et species. Ideo capud uniuersale 
et albedo uniuersalis habentur a quolibet singulari capitato uel albo et sic species 
humana non habet caput uel pedes, sicut non est capitata uel aliter membrata. 
Humanitas enim non est capitacio hominis sed capitacio consequitur ad eam tam- 
quam passio subiectum, et multo magis non est manutacio hominis cum stat man- 
cum esse hominem, et per idem nec natura humana specifica nec aliqua species 
substancie est quantitatiue diuisibilis, quia tunc esset illam substanciam esse 
quantam et per consequens quantitas; nec sequitur ista species est et non est quan- 
titatiue dimensionalis, ergo est indiuisibilis, quia sic humanitas esset indiuisibilitas, 
sed bene sequitur quod est non diuisibilis quia humanitas est et non est diuisibilitas. 
Sicut ergo humanitas nec est alba nec nigra eo quod nec est albedo nec nigredo sic 
nec diuisibilitas est nec indiuisibilitas nec iusticia nec iniusticia et sic de aliis con- 
trariis posterioribus homine.°® 


1 Meta. vu, cap. vi (1031*). 
2 Meta. vu, cap. iv (1030") Commenti Averrois in Aris. inveniuntur ed. Junt. Venetiis, 
1552, in loco. 

3 In cod. titulus deest, nec est diuisio in tota pagina. 

4 Cod. signabit. 5 Cod. ho® (hodie?). 
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Et si obicitur quod talis limitacio significacionis est uoluntaria babtisacio signi- 
ficacionis signi sine fundacione, dicitur quod Aristoteles ubi supra, cum aliis ipsum 
probabiliter exponentibus, sic intelligit terminos significare.! Fides eciam ecclesie 
approbat istam logicam, concedens quod pater generat, et tamen essencia communis 
que est ille pater non generat. Et tercio necessitas urget sic loqui eo quod potissime 
inuenirent talia nomina abstracta ad signandum appropriate rem uerbi. Nec aliter 
haberet homo signa ad distinguendum substancias ab accidentibus uel accidencia 
ase inuicem. Ymmo sicut conceditur quod homo est quantus, albus, pater, currens 
in campo, erectus et dives, ita concedendum esset quod humanitas est albedo et 
cetera. Cum ergo constat quod aliud est rem esse et aliud est illam esse albam, 
quare non aptaremus illis diuersa nomina cuiusmodi sunt ista essencia et albedo. 
Conceditur ergo quod corporeitas, que est genus substancie, componitur ex materia 
et forma simpliciter, et ita conceditur quod idem genus est composicio que [est] 
tercia res indiuidui corporis correspondens spiritui sancto. Quodlibet ergo singulare 
corporis est tria, scilicet, subiectum, forma et eorum unio. De omnibus istis trac- 
tabitur postmodum.? 

De differencia uero dicitur communiter quod non est species uel quiditas indi- 
uidui, sed substancialis qualitas, ut racionalitas non est humanitas sed qualitas 
constituens humanitatem. Vel secundum alios fforma qua subiectum est substan- 
cialiter quale, nec differt in re talis qualitas a fforma substanciali uel a materia; 
solum enim habencium partes qualitatiuas sunt differencie. Verumtamen aliunde 
accipitur differencia pro quolibet accidente nouem generum uel agregato ex hiis; 
secundo accipitur proprius pro passione subiecti; et tercio pro substanciali quali- 
tate, ut ponit Porphyrius. Verumtamen nullum horum trium est idem quo aliud 
formaliter, sed fundamentaliter differt a reliquo, que quidem relacio fundatur in 
aliqua trium differenciarum predictarum, et in ista equiuocacione decipiuntur multi. 
Ista autem differencia capit subdiuisionem, ut patet posterius. 

Ad tercium dicitur quod infinite predicaciones accidentales insunt cuilibet uni- 
uersali ut tangitur. Sed pro distinccione inter predicaciones suscipiendas de uni- 
uersali et predicaciones abiciendas notandum est preter supradicta quod aliqua est 
predicacio ab intrinseco et aliqua secundum ®|habitudinem. Predicacionem ab intrin- 
seco uoco per se predicacionem uel predicacionem accidentalem que dicit motum 
in subiecto ut quelibet predicacio accidentis preter relacionem, etc., p. 34, De Ente. 


This is not the only place where the Vienna codex is of assistance in 
bettering the Cambridge text. Throughout the tractate there are variants 
which show that the Vienna MS. comes from a different tradition or, in 
some few places where it is shorter than the Cambridge text, may have 
undergone serious redaction. It is quite as likely that the Cambridge text 
may be the one which represents the line of greater redaction by reason of 
its being in general more complete. I should be somewhat reluctant to 
accept this conclusion without more evidence, inasmuch as this codex, in 
other tractates where collation is possible, represents a superior tradition. 
In the case of this tractate, however, this superiority is not evident. 

f. 1877. 

* Hie refertur sine dubio ad tractatum adhuc ineditum ‘De Trinitate’ illam materiam pro- 
fundius tractantem. 

A.f.18 A. 
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A comparison of a few of the more marked variant readings will aid in 
forming a judgment of the two MSS and at the same time establish an 
intelligible text in several cases. 

The Cambridge MS. (A) as given in Dziewicki’s edition leaves a gap 
after ‘cuiuscunque,’ p. 44, 1. 24. MS. B, supplies correctly the missing word, 
‘generis, f. 189". There is also a gap after ‘ecclesie,’ p. 46, 1. 34. The 
Vienna MS. (B) has the necessary words ‘uiam primam,’ fol. 189". In the 
next line, |. 35, A has ‘quecunque 2° solum racione,’ which yields no sense 
at all. B reads ‘quecunque illa que solum racione.’ On the next page of the 
edition, 1. 17 ff., A reads ‘Nec ista sunt formaliter ista duo (demonstrando 
singulare et swum uniuersale) set sunt istud; et sic differencia sunt ista ad 
istum sensum, quod ista differunt, etc. . . .’ Dziewicki has appended a foot- 
note protesting his inability to make anything out of the use of ‘ista’ and 
‘istud.’ MS. B has instead of ‘istud’ the correct ‘idem,’ and omits ll. 20-95 
(et tamen. .. . Et patet) altogether. B also omits Il. 36-37 on this same page, 
a ‘scilicet’ phrase. On p. 48, |. 4, for ‘limitato’ B has the better ‘habito’; for 
‘licet,’ 1. 11, B has the better ‘sed’; for ‘ Nulla,’ 1. 13, B has the better ‘non.’ 

There are places where A is fuller than B, but this is not the case at 
the end. A ends abruptly ‘Unde iste est textus Lyncolniensis.’ B follows 
this sentence with a concluding statement, intended to sum up succinctly 
the immediately preceding arguments: 

Cum ergo tale universale non sit communius actu quam suum inferius sicut sol 
et mundus et cetera, non est actus communius quam iste sol uel iste mundus et cetera. 


Ex quibus patet ipsum sentire quod uniuersale et suum singulare distinguuntur et 
quod possibile est multos mundos esse saltem si deus uellet uel non superflueret. 


S. Harrison THomson, 
Princeton University 
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Murray Wricut Bunny, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Mediaeval Thought. 
University of Illinois. Studies in Language and Literature, XII, 2-5. Urbana, III.: 
University of Illinois Press, 1927. Paper. $3.00. 


In this book Mr Bundy undertakes the task, all the more laudable because 
of its difficulty, of writing a history of the theories of fancy and imagination. 
The present study covers the period from the earliest Greek philosophers 
down to and including Dante and is to be followed by a second which will 
present the results of his investigations into the meaning of these terms as 
they appear in the criticism of the Renaissance and subsequent periods. 
It was this problem, indeed, which directed the author’s attention to the 
fortune of these words from the very beginning, for he found that modern 
critical concepts cannot be understood without taking into account their 
development in the ancient and mediaeval world. 

The history of ‘fancy’ and ‘imagination’ as terms of reflective thought 
begins with Plato. By a study of the passages of the Dialogues in which 
the words gavracia and ¢xacia appear, Mr Bundy finds a development, 
accepting the chronology set up by Lutoslawski, from the earlier Dialogues, 
in which there is nothing but contempt for the imagination, to the later, in 
which phantasy becomes ‘the faculty which, rightly informed by light 
from above, results in visions higher than reason can attain’ (p. 53), and 
concludes that Plato, by making a distinction between ‘phantasy’ and 
‘imagination’ ‘has formulated a theory of subjective art as a kind of imagi- 
nation; of symbolic art as the result of a higher activity of the imagination; 
and finally of inspired poetry and prophecy as the product of the perfect 
union of divine and human phantasy’ (p. 58). For Aristotle, with his 
emphasis, in contrast to Plato, upon the reality of things, ¢avracia, as one 
of several mental powers all necessary to thought, was rooted in the sensory 
faculty. He purposely avoided the term in his Poetics, but in the treatment 
of ‘phantasy’ in his psychology he is at variance with Plato’s conception 
of ‘the dream as a phantasy which is given to the foolishness of man for 
the correction of the lower impulses and for visions of the future’ (p. 76). 
It was the psychology of Aristotle, as developed by the Stoics, which re- 
sulted finally in the emphasis upon the unreality of the ‘phantasm’ and 
the ‘phantastic’ and which contributed to the later preoccupation with 
the dangers of the imagination and to a denial that it was a means to truth. 

After a chapter devoted to the place given ¢avracia by writers on rhetoric 
and poetic, the author discusses the views of the Neoplatonists, who on the 
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whole belittle ‘phantasy’ as concerned primarily with the lower world of 
sensations, and of the Christian writers, Synesius, Augustine, and Boethius, 
since in them one can ‘study at first hand what the Middle Ages were to 
inherit from pagan philosophy and especially from Neoplatonism’ (p. 147). 
In Augustine he finds two forces, the scientific and the mystical: the one 
deriving ultimately from the psychology of Aristotle, with a full recognition 
of the connection of mental powers with physical states; the other, from 
Plato, with a depreciation of knowledge derived from experience and the 
acceptance of reason as the highest faculty of the mind by which alone man 
may see God. 

These two forces mold the theory of the imagination during the Middle 
Ages. Mr Bundy traces their influence in the views of such men as 
Nemesius of Emesa, Avicenna, Roger Bacon, John of Salisbury, Averroes, 
and especially Albertus Magnus, who gives to imaginatio the functions 
which Aristotle ascribed to ¢avracia — at best a reproductive faculty — 
whereas phantasia is made the compounding and dividing power, dealing 
freely with the materials of experience and thus in this respect creative. 
This distinction comes, the author thinks, through a Stoic tradition re- 
presented by Aétius, whom he mentions merely in passing, Plutarch, and 
Nemesius, whom he quotes in the Latin version of Alfano of Salerno. If 
these views make of phantasia a higher power than imaginatio, in the mystics 
(of whom Mr Bundy selects Hugo of Victor, Richard of Victor, and Bona- 
ventura for detailed treatment), the imagination is on the whole, as in the 
Stoic and Neoplatonic tradition, a power always capable of error and one 
that may be a hindrance to the higher functions of the mind. These two 
streams of thought are united in Maimonides and Thomas Aquinas, both of 
whom insist with Aristotle upon the sensible basis of the imagination but 
share also the other view, Platonic in part, that it is owing to the influence 
upon the imaginative faculty of supernatural beings, God, angels, or devils, 
that man is enabled to see visions and dream dreams. 

The first complete synthesis, however, of these diverse traditions Mr 
Bundy finds in Dante. In the Nuova Vita and in the Inferno the réle of 
the imagination is that of reproducing and recollecting concrete images of 
sense-experience, but, beginning with the ninth canto of the Purgatorio, the 
successive images are no longer dependent upon sensation but are commu- 
nicated to the fantasia by a power from without, and imagination no longer 
needs reason as interpreter and guide. The artistic expression of these 
spiritual realities is possible only in terms of sense through the imagination; 
thus for the first time a theory of imaginative symbolism is made explicit. 

It is difficult for one who is not a student of philosophy to pass judgment 
upon a book which is concerned chiefly with very profound problems of 
philosophy. If proof of the thesis, that mediaeval speculations concerning 
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the concepts of appearance and image are largely the result of traditions 
having their ultimate origin in Plato and Aristotle, were needed, Mr Bundy 
has given that proof; but, what the reviewer, as one interested in language 
and literature, has felt was needed, an adequate and careful review of ‘the 
concepts from the beginning in every field of thought in which they might 
have been defined’ (p. 8), he does not give us. The whole story of the 
function of the imagination in art, for example, is not told if one omits, as 
Mr Bundy does, the interesting statement in Cicero, Orator (7 ff.), and the 
famous Oratio x11 of Dion of Prusa which anticipate, in some respects at 
least, the views of Philostratus. Nor can the place of the imagination in 
mysticism be properly understood without paying more attention than the 
author does to the Greek teachers of the Church and the influence which 
was exercised through them of Platonism and Stoicism in their Jewish- 
Alexandrian form. The views of Origen are not considered; the one refer- 
ence to Dionysius the Areopagite is due to a quotation in Bonaventura, and 
nothing is said of his translator, John Scotus, the very founder of mediaeval 
mysticism. On the other hand, in the writers who are discussed there are 
other passages just as important for the history of the imagination as those 
which are quoted. Thus there is no reference to Bonaventura’s de Reduc- 
tione Artium ad Theologiam, although it contains an interesting discussion 
of the creative artist reminding one of Cicero and Dion; or to Boethius’ 
commentary on Victorinus’ translation of Porphyrius or the commentary 
on his own; or to such a passage as Augustine, de Civ. Dei, xi, 26, which is 
certainly as important for the meaning of the words phantasiae, phantas- 
mata, imaginatio as the citation from the Confessions. 

Such omissions may or may not be serious, but the author’s dependence 
upon translations, many of them far from exact, and his failure to give 
adequate renderings for ¢avtacia, phantasia, imaginatio, are serious. By 
transliterating the Greek word and its congeners by phantasy, phantasies, 
phantasm, phantastic, he not only obscures nice distinctions but gives his 
reader, unless he has the Greek or Latin text in front of him, no definite 
understanding of the terms. As one reads his discussion of Plato, one would 
infer that to Plato ¢avracia actually meant what our word ‘imagination’ 
or ‘fancy’ means to us, whereas the truth is, of course, that Plato had no 
word for imagination as a faculty intermediate between abstract thought 
and sense perception, and that neither to him nor to Aristotle, although 
they were familiar with the idea of a creative faculty, was this faculty 
separate or known by a distinct name. Had Mr Bundy borne this fact in 
mind, he would have seen that the real reason for Aristotle’s avoidance of 
the term ¢avragia in his Poetics was that he was a Greek and knew that 
gavracia was the presentative or reproductive faculty, not the productive, 
with which alone he was concerned in this treatise. The case is no better 
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in regard to Latin words. Thus, in speaking of Augustine’s avoidance of 
the word phantasia as a translation of ¢avracia in its meaning of an impres- 
sion derived from the senses and his use of imaginatio, he makes the curious 
statement (p. 158): ‘imaginatio was not current, at least as the Latin 
translation of ¢avracia before the time of Cicero and Quintilian.’ Neither 
employs the word and Mr Bundy seemingly was aware of the fact, for he 
adds, a few lines below, ‘we have no conclusive evidence that imaginatio 
was employed before the time of Augustine.” In the passage from Quin- 
tilian, translated by Butler (p. 106), to which he refers in a note to illustrate 
the first statement, the Latin words which are translated ‘imagination,’ 
‘fantastic,’ ‘imagine,’ are animus, inanes, cogitare, not phantasia or imagi- 
natio, but no word is said about this use of these Latin words. If it is true, 
as the above statement implies, that Augustine translates ¢avracia in its 
usual meaning of ‘sense-perception,’ by imaginatio, and uses the word 
phantasia to denote the reproductory and combinatory power, then the 
translation by Albertus Magnus of a passage in John of Damascus, in which 
the same distinction is drawn, is not ‘the first instance of a distinction 
involving Latin imaginatio’ (p. 194). 

This book is not, therefore, the last word on the difficult and interesting 
problems with which it deals, but it contains much information and many 
wise and acute remarks. The final chapter presents a helpful analysis of 
its contents (pp. 257-280), there is a serviceable index, the notes are rich 
in learned references; but one wonders why the indispensable Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters is not included. 


Marsury B. Oc te, 
Ohio State University 


M. GrapMann, Der Einfluss Alberts des Grossen auf das mittelalterliche Geistesleben. (Of- 
printed from Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, xxv (1928), 153-182, 313-356. 


Hans von Scuvsert in his history of German faith contends that Albert 
the Great was ‘less an independent thinker than a learned man; more a 
compiler, an encyclopedist, a schoolmaster like Rhabanus Maurus, than 
a productive systematic genius.’ Professor Grabmann, who has devoted 
many years of diligent research to scholasticism in printed and in manu- 
script sources, considers this view contrary to historic reality. Albert was 
the first to introduce the immense material of Aristotelian and Jewish- 
Arabian philosophy and the natural sciences to scholastic thought. He was 
the creator of Aristotelian scholasticism which Thomas developed and per- 
fected. His influence upon his own time and the succeeding centuries is 
not that of a mere compiler. He gave evident proof of his initiative as the 
creator of Christian Aristotelianism; as the founder of the Neoplatonism 
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of the German Dominican scholasticism; in his acute and independent 
system of ethics elaborated in his De Bono siue de Virtutibus, which was 
written twenty years before the Secunda of Thomas and before the 
Nichomachean Ethics became known in the Latin translation of Robert 
Grosseteste. His commentary on the De Divinis Nominibus of the Pseudo- 
Areopagite is a great and deeply speculative work which manifests his 
Neoplatonic thought. The unedited Quaestiones on the Nichomachean 
Ethics reveal his independent thought and volition more than his printed 
paraphrases of Aristotle. In his original researches and observations in the 
field of natural sciences, in zotlogy, botany, geography, meteorology, and 
cosmology, Albert gives evidence of an initiative which has merited the 
acknowledgment of the scientific world. 

The reason for the powerful influence of Albert upon the thought of his 
own age and of subsequent generations must be sought in his personality. 
Much information regarding unpublished manuscripts of Albert is worked 
into this portrait which serves as an introduction to the principal part of 
the discussion. 

In the second part of his treatise Professor Grabmann ferrets out the 
influence of Albert upon German scholasticism and mysticism down to the 
end of the fifteenth century. He adduces a long line of philosophers and 
theologians who drew their thoughts, and often their very words, from the 
works of Albert. Not content with the mere mention of names, he searches 
out this influence in their printed and unprinted writings. Foremost among 
these men, apart from his great disciple Thomas Aquinas, are: his favorite 
pupil, Ulrich of Strassburg; Albert of Orlamiinde, the author of the Philo- 
sophia Pauperum; Nicholas of Strassburg; the encyclopedists, Conrad of 
Hablerstadt and Henry of Herford; Heimericus de Campo (Van de Velde), 
the principal representative of the ‘schola Albertistarum’ in Cologne; Car- 
dinal Nicholas of Cusa; and Dionysius Ryckel the Carthusian. The influ- 
ence of Albert upon German mysticism is difficult to define. Baeumker 
saw in the Neoplatonic mysticism which arose with Albert and found a 
home in the Dominican Order in Germany and was especially fostered in 
southwestern Germany, the soil whence grew the mysticism of Master 
Eckhart. The connection between Eckhart and the previous Dominican 
scholasticism cannot be fully judged until the Summa of Ulrich of Strassburg 
isedited. Tauler followed Eckhart. Henry of Suso used Thomas Aquinas 
as his chief source, but did not neglect other scholastics, particularly Bona- 
ventura. -He cites the ‘great master Albrecht” but once. The eucharistic 
writings of Albert have plainly influenced the ascetical and mystical litera- 
ture of the later Middle Ages. 

SEBASTIAN Erpacuer, O.F.M., 
Catholic University of America 
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E. J. Hotmyarp, ed., The Ordinall of Alchimy by Thomas Norton of Bristoll, Being a facsimilk 
reproduction from Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum with annotations by Elias Ashmole, 
With Introduction. London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1928. Boards. 10s. 6d. 


AtcueEmy is the greatest puzzle in the history of science, for not only its 
theories and methods but its very aims were frankly concealed. The 
alchemists wrote as confusingly as possible: ‘their chiefest study was to 
wrap up their Secrets in Fables,’ Ashmole explains, ‘and spin out their 
Fancies in Vailes and shadows, whose Radii seems [sic] to extend every 
way, yet so, that they all meete in a Common Center, and point onely at 
One thing.’ 

Alchemy apparently began in China, and wandered through Alexandria 
to Moorish Spain, whence Robert of Chester in 1144 a.p. introduced it to 
Europe. Roger Bacon, in the next century, well sustained the honor of his 
nation in alchemical studies; and Chaucer (possibly to his posthumous 
surprise) actually was the impulse of an English alchemical tradition, on 
the strength of his Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. 

This famous story is, in body, an exposure of dupes and charlatans; 
but at the very end, after the Yeoman has explained what false alchemy is, 
he confides darkly to the Pilgrims what the truth of the matter may be. 
It is possible that Chaucer intended to depict a fanatic hoping against hope, 
even after he has beheld the stupidity and worse that lies behind the scenes; 
but Chaucer’s alchemical followers did not read the tale so. They under- 
stood Chaucer to have cleared the ground of popular misapprehensions, and 
then to have pointed directly at the heart of the mystery. 

In 1652 Elias Ashmole, who ‘knew enough to keep silent but not to 
speak,’ published a collection of the writings of these alchemists under the 
title of Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum. The first and perhaps most im- 
portant of these — certainly the most sane — is the Ordinall of Alchimy 
by Thomas Norton of Bristol, who signed his work in the initial letters of 
the successive chapters, and dated it in the text 1477. This is the work 
which has now been reproduced facsimile. As Ashmole took some pains 
with the decorations of some of the initials, and had engraved various 
illustrations, a facsimile is the most satisfactory reprint; and as Norton 
invoked God’s curse on any who should change a syllable of his writing, 
perhaps it was the safest way. 

Norton tells us that unless one has a special inspiration from heaven, 
one must seek a master; that each master is on oath never to write down 
the mystery in plain, unmistakable terms; and that he can confide it only 
to a single, well-tried disciple, who is also bound by oath. Norton had 
found such a master, and had won his confidence; now he is writing his 
treatise to warn off all ignorant seekers, and to spread his hints before those 
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who could understand them. By 1477, alchemical authors were quite free 
with their hints and specific in their warnings, unlike the earliest writers, 
who contented themselves with the simplest of gnomic aphorisms, which 
might apply to anything and everything. 

Norton’s Ordinall, consequently, is very readable. He writes ahead as 
sanely as alchemical tradition allowed. He tells anecdotes of this crank 
and that dupe; he throws in pertinent bits of autobiography; he tells what 
books are best to study for particular phases of the work (and among his 
authorities he quotes Chaucer, p. 42); he drops hints; he argues; he de- 
scribes procedures. Sometimes he writes plainly; sometimes he gives meta- 
phor as fact, or fact as metaphor; sometimes he defers to popular opinion 
in a paragraph, only to contradict it flatly in his last couplet (for the whole 
treatise is written in Tumbling Metre); sometimes his pen nearly drops 
from his trembling fingers as he records some apparently simple statement 
— his emotion being a deliberate clue; and at the end he assures us that 
the complete alchemical process is described, here and there, in his Ordinall. 

Altogether, Norton’s treatise is as lively and normal a treatise as one 
will find in all alchemical literature. It is one of the pleasantest presenta- 
tions of the puzzle I know of, though Paracelsus is more cosmic, and Thomas 
Vaughan more poetical. 

Ashmole’s enthusiasm is clearly indicated in his curious notes at the 
end; he contributes his bit to the elucidation of the mystery (and to the 
further confusion of the uninitiate) particularly in his long and learned 
note on ‘Naturall Magick,’ which ends: ‘and when it is wrought up to 
his highest degree of Perfection, he shall see things not fit to be written; for 
(may I aver it with awfull Reverence) Angelicall wisdome is to be obteyned 
by it.” Sir Thomas Browne also asserted that ‘the something I have had of 
the Philosophers Stone (which is something more than the perfect exalta- 
tion of Gold) hath taught me a great deal of Divinity’ (Relig. Med., 1, 39). 

Dr Holmyard, in his Introduction to the present edition of the Ordinall, 
gives no such hints; indeed, the chief reason he advances for reproducing 
the treatise is that it is ‘a delightful book to read.’ And so it is. But I 
cannot imagine why he should suppose that anybody would be ‘reluctant’ 
to admit that it presents ‘a good picture of the average alchemist of the 
fifteenth century.’ Certainly Norton was no fool, however quaint some of 
his beliefs may appear to us, who don’t know what he was talking about. 


S. Foster Damon, 
Brown University 
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A. G. Littie, E. Wirraineton, edd., Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. 1x, De retar- 
datione accidentium senectutis cum aliis opusculis de rebus medicinalibus. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1928. Pp. xliv + 224. 


AFTER some recent lucubrations on what may be termed the pseudo- 
Roger Bacon, the volume before us, devoted to making known hitherto 
unpublished works of the real Roger Bacon, comes as a relief, especially as 
its method throughout conforms to the strictest canons of historical and 
textual scholarship. We feel that we are once more on solid ground. The 
present publication fully maintains the high standards of the previous 
fascicles of the Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi which have for some 
time been appearing under Mr Robert Steele’s editorship. In this series it 
is numbered Fasc. 1x, but it further appears in a different cover as vol. xiv 
of The British Society of Franciscan Studies. 

As the preface explains, Mr A. G. Little has edited the texts and written 
the part of the Introduction which discusses the various manuscripts and 
their interrelations, and the origin and authenticity of the treatises here 
printed. In this he has succeeded in bringing one very close to the manu- 
scripts. Mr E. Withington has added to the Introduction some estimate 
of Bacon’s medical treatises, with explanatory notes later on the treatises 
themselves, and a very useful glossary of drugs. The texts printed will be 
made somewhat more available for most English readers by the running 
analysis of their contents in that language which accompanies the Latin 
in the margins. 

It cannot be said that the medical texts here published reveal Roger 
Bacon at his best — for medicine was not his forte, as Mr Withington 
clearly recognizes. They are, if anything, below rather than above the 
average of the medical literature of that time. Nevertheless they serve to 
illustrate or illuminate it at many points and make by no means uninterest- 
ing reading. They further serve to illustrate Roger’s characteristic intel- 
lectual idiosyncrasies and literary habits. 

First we have the letter on retarding the accidents of old age which 
Mr Little demonstrates was addressed to Pope Innocent IV (1243-1254), 
and so was composed at a relatively early date in Bacon’s career. Parenthe- 
tically may I remark that I hope the reader understands the scholastic use 
of the terms ‘accident’ and ‘substance,’ and hence the sense of the former 
word as used in the title of this epistle? We once had a scientific language 
that was universally and uniformly understood, but threw it overboard in 
our zeal for a ‘classical revival’ and ‘modern progress.’ I cannot find a 
modern English word to express Bacon’s thought. But to proceed. Next 
among our texts comes a summary exposition of the aforesaid letter and 
equally brief tracts on a general regimen for age and on baths for old men. 
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It should be noted, however, that Bacon makes a distinction between 
senectus and senium or senus and senior. After another short tract on the 
composition of certain medicines comes a somewhat longer Antidotarius, a 
treatise on the conservation of youth, a short tract on the varying degrees 
of medicines, and the longer discussion of the errors of medical men, in 
which Mr Withington finds Bacon unusually moderate in his criticism. 
In the Appendix is given an extract from the book of six sciences, and the 
two texts on critical days — already published in the German doctoral 
dissertations of F. Palitzsch and H. Elfferding — are reprinted for the sake 
of completeness and greater availability. Our only complaint is that there 
is no index. 

Lynn THORNDIKE, 

Columbia University 


Coartes Curistorner Mierow, transl. and ed., The Two Cities, A Chronicle of Universal 
History to the Year 1146 A.D., by Otto, Bishop of Freising. Translated in full with intro- 
duction and notes. New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. Pp. xiii + 523. Cloth. 


$5.00. 


Tuts work is a credit to the translator and to American historical scholar- 
ship. It is the first complete version in any modern language, the German 
translation of Horst Kohl, Leipzig, 1894, being of books vi-vii only. The 
translator has followed the text — and in many cases the notes also — of 
A. Hofmeister’s admirable edition, but has prefaced his work with a long 
introduction (pp. 1-79) of his own upon Otto of Freising as an historian 
and the nature and value of the Chronica. It is unfortunate, however, since 
Otto so copiously incorporated portions of Augustine’s Ciuitas Dei, of 
Orosius, of Frutolf of Michelsberg, that these literal extracts have not 
been printed in another type or bracketed, in order that they may be 
identified, as Hofmeister has done. For unless one reads the translation 
with the original text beside him he is liable to get a wrong impression. 
The bishop becomes greater and more erudite than he was, and mapy of 
the thoughts which seem to be his own owed their origin to his sources. 
Sometimes failure to employ this method of indication gives a wrong im- 
pression. For example (bk ii, c. 24, p. 179) we read: ‘This city founded 
by . . . Constantine and called Constantinople after his name, is known 
to have been until recently the capital of the entire East.’ Here the time 
allusion, unless one be on his guard, would seem to be of Otto’s own time 
instead of that of the fifth century. 

Without denying Otto's vigor as a philosophical historian, it seems to 
me that President Mierow in his enthusiasm exaggerates the bishop’s 
critical ability, both in the introduction and the notes. Adverse evidences 
are Otto's frequent intrusion of mythological tales in the midst of serious 
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history (i, 11, 19); credulity, e.g. that Athens was founded by demons 
(i, 17); that Joseph and Mary, before the Nativity, went up to Bethlehem 
to be registered ‘because the Son of God, coming in the flesh, desired to be 
enrolled as a citizen of the Roman state,’ foreseeing the future papacy 
(iii, 6); that Mark wrote his gospel at Peter’s dictation, in Latin and in 
Rome (iii, 14); that Constantine resigned Rome and all Italy to Sylvester I 
(iv, 3); that a flood of the Tiber subsided ‘when the people offered litan- 
ies” (v, 17). Sometimes the critical ability attributed to Otto, upon exami- 
nation of the text, proves to be that of Orosius (ii, 30 ad fin.). Otto boasts 
that he has undertaken to relate in writing what happened and not to pass 
judgment on what happened (vi, 23). He generally had the authoritarian 
attitude. But President Mierow says that ‘he could criticize the Church 
freely enough on questions not involving the faith’ (p. 299, n. 123). On the 
contrary, he ‘straddled’ when it was prudent so to do, e.g., was Guibert 
pope or anti-pope? (vii, 11). In vii, 18, he declares that Innocent II was 
canonically elected, whereas it was widely known then, and confirmed by 
modern historians, that, on the contrary, Anacletus II was the lawfully 
elected pope. 

In the introduction there are two statements which leave me in doubt: 
‘In Augustine’s view church membership insures salvation’ (p. 69), and that 
Otto believed that the church was no longer the representative of the City 
of God (p. 71). Does Otto admit so much as that? Passing to accuracy of 
translation: ‘His Majesty’ is a questionable translation of the words 
‘Domino Suo’ (p. 87, Dedication); the phrase ‘tam .. . quam . . .’ is better 
translated ‘so much... as...’ than in the form ‘not merely ... but...’ 
(p. 89); ‘meae humilitati’ is not ‘my lowly self,’ if one is to be quite accurate 
(p. 89); ‘obsequium’ does not mean ‘pledge of respectful allegiance ’— which 
would be a feudal term — but ‘deference’ (p. 90); “‘suscipiens’ means more 
than ‘receiving,’ it means ‘assuming’ (p. 239); “possidenda’ means not ‘what 
can legitimately be possessed,’ but ‘what must be legitimately possessed’ 
(p.274); ‘ordinentur episcopi’ is not accurately translated by ‘settled as 
bishops’ (p. 422). It is regrettable that the editor has omitted to include 
Hofmeister’s note to 11, 2 (p. 137, note 7, of text), which indicates that Otto 
got his parallel between the ancient pagan hierarchy and the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy from Pseudo-Isidor, and both editors might have made illuminat- 
ing reference to Walafrid Strabo’s comparison between the ecclesiastical and 
feudal hierarchies in the ninth century. There are misprints on pp. 5,‘ma- 
ternal’ for ‘paternal’; 21 n.; “Hergog’ for ‘Herzog’; 56 n. 258, ‘700’ should 
be ‘7000’; 64, ‘expreses’; 88, n. 11, title of Giesebrecht’s work; 351, ‘be- 
seiged’; 448, ‘cloth’ for ‘clothe.’ Actual errors are few: p. 265, ‘eighth’ for 
“nonos’; ‘ninth’ for “decimam’ — unless in these two cases Mr Mierow has 
changed his reading of the text to make it comport with Otto’s other enu- 
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meration of the persecutions in m1, 45; Hermann of Luxemburg did not 
‘abdicate’ (p. 400); the Fifth Crusade was in 1217-18, and the Sixth in 1229, 
and not as said on p. 409, note 29. 

The Index leaves much to be desired. Important omissions of proper 
names and of institutions are many. It ought to have been compiled in the 
light of that in Hofmeister’s edition, which is a marvel of completeness. 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON, 
University of Chicago 


Oraxar Opiozitix, ed., Mathiae de Janov Regulae Veteris et Noui Testamenti (Monumenta 
Reformationis in Bohemia saec. xiv et xv, No. 13). Prague, 1926. Pp. xxxii + 432. 
Paper. 


In 1908 Dr Vlastimil Kybal began the publication of a definitive edition of 
the Regulae Veteris et Noui Testamenti of Matthew of Janov. In the course 
of the following five years four large volumes appeared, containing the first 
three books of the Regulae.' It became immediately evident that Matthew 
had exercised an influence on the Hussite reformers, and in particular on 
Jacobellus de Misa (Jakoubek ze Stiibra), in a measure hitherto quite un- 
suspected. Further publication was interrupted by the World War, and 
later Dr Kybal was drafted into the diplomatic service of the Czechoslovak 
Government, and the task of completing the edition was committed to 
Dr Otakar OdloZilik, Docent in the Charles University in Prague. The 
present volume, largely the work of Dr OdloZilik, volume v of the series, 
contains Book rv of the Regulae. Book v (vol. v1) is announced for early 
publication. 

In the Czech Introduction (a briefer Latin Praefatio is added) Dr 
Odlozilik advances Kybal’s previous dating or the writing of Book rv from 
1390-91 to 1392. The Prague synod of June, 1391, contrary to the synods 
of 1888 and 1389, had favored frequent communion of the laity in both 
kinds, a practice for which Matthew had contended for years, and the rela- 
tively quiet tone of the fourth book would more logically fit in at the later 
date. Of the eight known MSS Dr OdloZilik used all but one, the Gersdorf 
MS., which was not available. The Olomouc (Olmiitz) MS. 211 (= B) 
and the Dietrichstein MS. II, 196 (= C) are here used for the first time. 
MS. B, although probably written more recently than the National Mu- 
seum MS. (= A) is regarded as the most valuable of all the MSS be- 
cause of extensive and careful corrections in another hand, based possibly 
on the text of the archetype, or even, possibly, made by Matthew himself. 
The principal variants and marginalia are given in the footnotes. 


1 De Regulis Vet. et Noui Testamenti Mathiae de Janov (ed. V1. Kybal, Innsbriick; 4 vols. 
1908-1913). 
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The subject-matter of the entire book is the daily communion of the 
laity in both kinds. The Peroratio begins: Dilecte mi in Christo Jhesu! 
Questionem de cottidiana uel frequenti manducacione a personis laycis diuini 
sacramenti, scilicet Christi corporis et sanguinis . . . arbitror superuacue . . , 
iterum de nouo renouare et tractare. Yet because of his friend’s ‘importunity’ 
he consents to go into the question exhaustively. Of the eight articles into 
which the book is divided the first four (pp. 1-128) define in detail the terms 
of the question: manducacio sacramenti, communio Jhesu Christi, christiani 
sancti, licet cottidie frequentare. Articles v and v1 are taken up with answers 
to the current objections to frequent communion. Article vit treats of the 
ill effects, both on the priest and the laity, of spiritual communion by the 
priest alone. Article viii points out the necessity of scaramental, as opposed 
to spiritual, communion. 

Article 11 (pp. 30-50) has been taken over almost verbatim into a later 
work, recently published under the title Tractatus Responsiuus (pp. 83-102) 
and ascribed by the editor to Hus.! A recent American review ® of this 
latter edition mentioned Dr F. M. Barto’ of Prague as the ‘most outstand- 
ing of those who challenge’ the editor’s ascription. Up to the present time 
there has been only one other Czech review of the Tractatus,* the author of 
which, after examining Dr Barto’’s arguments, expresses a general prefer- 
ence for the editor’s ascription to Hus. It is certain, however, that the 
influence of Matthew was more marked on the followers of Hus — Jaco- 
bellus, Rokycany, Piibram, Prokop of Pilsen — than upon Hus himself. 

The edition is excellently printed on fine paper, and furnished with 
ideally exhaustive indices. Dr OdloZilik has ably maintained the high 
standard set by Dr Kybal, and it is to be hoped that the concluding volume 
will not be long in appearing. 


1 M.J. Hus Tractatus Responsiuus (ed. S. H. Thomson, Princeton University Press, 1927), 
This text appeared simultaneously in Czechoslovakia with the Introduction in Czech, as vol, 
xv of the same Monumenta Reformationis in Bohemia. 

2 Matthew Spinka in Specutum, m1 (1928), 407 f. 

3 Dr Jaroslav Prokes in Casopis Matice Moravské, i11 (1928), 235-240. 


S. H. Tuomson, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Ernest WICKERSHEIMER, ed., Recueil des plus celebres astrologues et quelques hommes doctes 
faict par Symon de Phares du temps de Charles V1IIe, publié d’aprés le manuserit unique 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Paris: Champion, 1929. Paper. pp. xii + 307. 


Docror WicKERSHEIMER, librarian of the University of Strassburg and 
known for his numerous previous publications in the fields of the history 
of medicine and of astrology, has rendered a great service to students of the 
later Middle Ages, and especially to students of the history of science and 
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superstition, in editing in toto for the first time and from the unique auto- 
graph manuscript (Bibl. Natl, MS. franc. 1357) the valuable and entertain- 
ing account by Symon de Phares, himself a prominent astrologer at the 
close of the fifteenth century, of all his learned predecessors. His account 
is a long one, going back to the early ages of the world to find the first 
astrologers among the Old Testament patriarchs, heroes of Greek mythol- 
ogy, or early kings of Assyria, giving much space to names from classical 
antiquity, and becoming really valuable from a biographical standpoint 
as he approaches his own time and deals with a host of learned men of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Throughout, the work is of interest for 
its details of folklore and past belief, and for the mental attitude of its au- 
thor. On the whole it is remarkable how much fairly accurate information 
Symon was able to amass. He provides a wealth of bibliographical as well 
as biographical data, and gives incipits as well as titles of works. He was, 
of course, writing with the object of defending astrology from its detractors 
and so has a tendency to make past men of learning more favorable to 
astrology than they actually were, and to multiply instances of astrological 
predictions which came true. But this bias is not difficult to discount. 
Symon furthermore sometimes treats of the same person in two — or even 
in several places, as in the case of Henry Bate of Malines — passages under 
different dates, or misplaces chronologically even men of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. And he inclines to reiterate the same complimentary 
formulae concerning various individuals. But he gives many precious bits 
of information concerning a large number of men, such as Jehan de Linieres, 
Matheus Silvaticus, John of Saxony, Andald di Negro, John of Sicily, 
Blasius of Parma, John of Bruges, Giovanni Marliano, and a host of less- 
known scientists and pseudo-scientists of the past. 

The work of Symon de Phares has been known and utilized in years 
gone by more than Wickersheimer indicates in the Introduction, where he 
mentions as previous secondary accounts of Symon only the articles by 
Vallet de Viriville and Péricaud in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale and 
the Biographie Universelle. It would seem that some reference should have 
been made to the much older accounts of Symon de Phares in such books 
as P. Liron’s Singularités Historiques et Littéraires (1738), 1, 313-316, 
and J. B. L. Crevier’s Histoire de ? Université de Paris depuis son Origine 
jusqu’en l’ Année 1600 (Paris, 1761), tv, 470, 494. Moreover, before either 
of these eighteenth-century writers, Pére Labbé in the seventeenth century 
had published some extracts from Symon’s manuscript in his Recueil His- 
torique de Piéces Anciennes — a fact of which Wickersheimer seems not to 
be cognizant. Furthermore, Symon’s work had been utilized by subsequent 
historians of astrology: for example, in Jean Lebeuf’s ‘De |’Astrologie qui 
avait Cours sous Charles V et des plus Fameux Astrologues de ce Temps,’ 
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published first in his Dissertations sur Historie Ecclesiastique et Civile de 
Paris (Paris, 1739-1743), Tome 3, and reprinted in the Collections des 
Meilleurs Dissertations Relatifs a ' Histoire de France (ed. C. Leber, Paris, 
1838), xv, 397-408; and again in Charles Jourdain’s article, ‘ Nicolas Oresme 
et les Astrologues de la Cour de Charles V,’ which was reprinted post- 
humously as Chapter 20 of his Excursions Historiques et Philosophiques a 
travers le Moyen Age (Paris, 1888). Lebeuf also published an extract from 
Symon’s work. But this previous knowledge of Symon and utilization of 
the manuscript of the Recueil only testify the more to the desirability of 
its being rendered available in printed form in full, and for this we have 
now to thank Dr Wickersheimer. 

The chief sources for Symon’s own life are the brief autobiography 
which he modestly appends to his notice of Master Florant de Villiers, who 
had drawn up his horoscope when a child, and the records bearing upon 
his persecution and trial at Lyons and appeal to Paris. On this latter 
matter Wickersheimer has supplemented the documents printed in C. du 
Plessis d’Argentré’s Collectio Iudiciorum de Nouis Erroribus (Paris, 1728) by 
citation of additional documents from the Archives Nationales and Archives 
de Lyon. He shows that the visit of Charles VIII on an All Saints’ Day to 
see Symon’s study and library and hear him answer the interrogations of 
all comers must have been in 1490, before Symon’s trial and condemnation, 
rather than in 1495, after it, since Charles was not in Lyons on All Saints’ 
Day except in 1490, while Symon himself in 1495 was living at Paris. 
Indeed, Wickersheimer attributes the persecution of Symon to envy 
aroused against him by this royal visit. Liron was therefore mistaken — 
although Wickersheimer says naught of this — in dating Charles’ call upon 
Symon at Lyons in 1495 on the king’s return from the Italian expedition, 
and in arguing on this basis that the condemnation of Symon had been 
quashed. But it is not improbable that the king took the astrologer under 
his protection at Paris on his return from the expedition to Naples, since 
we find Symon still alive and addressing this work to Charles VIII in the 
last year of his reign, 1498. Moreover, while the official documents show 
that Symon was condemned for his divination and deprived of his library, 
— only eleven of these two hundred books, however, were actually con- 
demned by the Paris Faculty of Theology, — it is apparent that he must 
have had a considerable astrological library at his elbow to compose the 
treatise before us for review. In it he alludes to the person who had pushed 
the case against him as his detractor, and in one passage remarks of Gerson 
that when he caused the work of Jean de Meung (i.e. Roman de la Rose) 
to be condemned at Paris, ‘he found so many of an opposite opinion to his 
that he died confused and ashamed, like our calumniator’ (p. 249). It 
seems, therefore, that Symon de Phares’ condemnation need not be taken 
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very seriously, although the condemnation of astrology by the Faculty of 
Theology is unusually strict. 

Symon’s life had been a restless and varied one. He tells us that he had 
been from Scotland and Ireland to Alexandria and Cairo. Yet he was not 
a vagabond charlatan but a seeker after science. He had studied at Orléans, 
Paris, and for three years in medicine at Montpellier. He was long in the 
service of John, Duke of Bourbon, but when Louis XI wished to engage 
him, he turned to the mountains of Savoy and Switzerland, where he spent 
four summers searching for herbs such as the pseudo-Aristotle mentions to 
Alexander in the Secretum Secretorum, retiring for the intervening winters to 
Geneva, St Moritz in Chablais, Syon, Bern, and Fribourg. This prolonged 
botanizing is interpreted by Wickersheimer as due to unwillingness to enter 
Louis XI’s service and as terminating with his death in 1483. But is it 
necessary or safe to infer that Symon would return to the Duke of Bourbon’s 
service immediately after learning of Louis’ death? And why was Symon 
reluctant to enter the king’s service? His words are (p. 256), ‘. . . ow je ne 
residé gueres que le roy Loys me voulsit aver; touteffois congnoissant ses incli- 
nations, differé et m’en retournés és montaignes de Savoye et voulu congnoistre 
des herbes.’ Was he mistrustful of Louis’ personality, or did the king’s 
horoscope and state of health indicate that he was liable to pass away soon, 
and that therefore a post as his astrologer or physician might be a difficult 
one? According to Thomas Basin some said that Louis XI became a leper 
shortly before his death. On July 8, 1483, he sent ships and troops to seek 
in ‘Isle Vert et Pays de Barbarie’ for things important to his health and 
well-being, and Eustache de la Fosse, who returned from Guinea in 1480, 
had made the statement that the blood of the turtles in the Cape Verde 
Islands would cure leprosy (see Ch. de la Ronciére, La Décowverte de l’ Afrique 
au Moyen Age (Paris, 1924, 1925), u, 29-31). Can it be that Symon de 
Phares hoped to find some marvelous life-giving herb that might restore 
the king to health, or gave this as an excuse for not entering the royal 
service? He does not say so. 

The value of Wickersheimer’s edition of Symon’s text is increased by 
occasional footnotes suggesting Symon’s sources, and by a full index of 
names. So far as can be judged without a comparison with the manuscript 
itself, the editing of the text seems to have been carefully and accurately 
executed; nor are slips in proofreading apparent — except possibly con- 
juction at p. 194. May the publication of such serviceable texts and sources 
in the history of later mediaeval thought, science, and superstition be 
multiplied! 

Lynn THORNDIKE, 
Columbia University 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


Under this heading Specu.um will list the titles of all books and mono. 
graphs on mediaeval subjects as soon as they are received from author 
or publisher. In many cases the titles here listed will be reviewed in a 
future issue. 


S. O. Andrew, transl., Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. A Modern Version of the XIV Cen- 
tury Alliterative Poem in the Original Metre, New York: E. P. Dutton, 1929. Cloth. 
Pp. xvi + 105. $1.40. 

K. Asakawa, ed. and transl., The Documents of Iriki Illustrative of the Development of Feudal 

Institutions in Japan (Yale Historical Publications, Manuscripts and edited Texts, 

Vol. x), New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xvi + 442 + 72 

(Japanese Texts). $7.50. 


J. M. Bissen, L’Exemplarisme Divin selon St Bonaventure (Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, 
Vol. 1x), Paris: J. Brin, 1929. Paper. Pp. 304. Fes. 35. 


J.-Fr. Bonnefoy, Le Saint-Esprit et ses Dons selon Saint Bonaventure (Etudes de Philosophie 
Médiévale, Vol. x), Paris: J. Vrin, 1929. Paper. Pp. 240. Fes. 30. 


N. Cartojan, Cértile Populare in Literatura Roméneascé. Vol. 1, Epoca Influentet Sud-Slave, 
Bucharest: Editura Casei Scoalelor, 1929. Paper. Pp. viii + 271 + 15 Plates. Lei 180. 


Kuno Francke, Handbook of the Germanic Museum [of Harvard University], 7th rev. ed., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1929. Paper. Pp. x + 62. $0.50. 


J. B. Fuller, ed., Hilari Versus et Ludi edited from the Paris Manuscript, New York: Henry 
Holt, 1929. Cloth. Pp. v + 122+ 1 Plate. $2.00. 


R. Graham, English Ecclesiastical Studies, being some Essays in Research in Medieval History, 
London: Soc. for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xiii + 463. 


J. P. Heironimus, J. C. Russell, Two Types of Thirteenth Century Grammatical Poems (Colorado 
‘ollege Publications, General Ser., 158), Colorado Springs, Col., 1929. Pp. 27. Paper. 


E. J. Holmyard, ed., The Works of Gerber, Englished by Richard Russel, New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xl + 264. $2.00. 


B. 1. Jarcho, ed., F. G. de la Barte, transl., [ecn» 0 Poaande [Chanson de Roland, with 
introductory essay and commentary] (Pycexue Muposue Kuaccuxu). Moscow, 
1929. Paper. Pp. 200. 1R. 


Helen E. Manning, La Vie de Saint Thibaut: an Old French Poem of the Thirteenth Century. 
New York: Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 1929. Pp. viii + 134. $1.2, 


R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espafta del Cid, Tomo 1, Madrid: Editorial Plutarco, 1929. Pes. 25. 


Kr. Nyrop, Etudes de Grammaire Frangaise (*29-*33) (Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selsk.. 
Histor.-Filol. Meddelelser, xv1, 2), Copenhagen: Luno, 1929. Paper. Pp. 60. Kr. 1.00, 


M. A. Palacios, trans., El Justo Medio de la Creencia: Compendio de Teologia Dogmatica de 
Algazel, Madrid: E. Maestre, 1929. Pp. xv + 555. 
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E. F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 
Vol. vit). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xxii + 401. 
$4.00. 

P. Taylor, The Latinity of the Liber Historiae Francorum: a Phonological, Morphological, and 
Syntactical Study, New York: Carranza and Co., 1924. Paper. Pp. 144. 


B. L. Ullman, ed., Sicconis Polentoni Scriptorum Illustrium Latinae Linguae Libri XVIII 
(Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. v1), Rome: American 
Academy in Rome, 1928. Pp. lii + 520 + 5 Plates. Cloth. 


NOTICES 
I 


IN CONSEQUENCE of a fire which on June 3, 1929, destroyed the printing 
plant where the Bulletin was being published, Bulletin No. 7 of Progress of 
Mediaeval Studies in the United States of America will not appear until 
September, 1929. 

Through the foresight of the Editor of the Bulletin in preserving for his 
own use a complete duplicate corrected page-proof, no delay will be en- 
tailed beyond the interval necessary for the recomposition of the Bulletin. 


II 


Tae Edward Kennard Rand Prize in Mediaeval Studies of $200 will be 
awarded for 1929 at the Annual Meeting of the Corporation in April, 1930, 
for an essay of high distinction on a subject connected with Mediaeval 
Latin Literature or Mediaeval Philosophy. Essays submitted may be 
written in English, French, German, Italian, Latin, or any other language 
accepted by the Executive Committee of the Academy. Such essays must 
be submitted to the Executive Secretary on or before the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1930. The competition is open to everyone except officers of the 
Acapemy. Only unpublished essays may be entered. Copies of the rules 
governing the award may be obtained from the Executive Secretary of the 
ACADEMY. 


CORRIGENDA 


SpecuLum rv (April, 1929); 
p. 177, line 1: for 982 read 978. 
179, line 4: for Czechish read Greek. 
181, note (5), line 1: read vol. x7, 161. 
185, last line of first paragraph: for August 27 read July 29. 
188, note (3), next to last line: for Yaropolk read Yaroslav. 
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A CONCORDANCE OF BOETHIUS 


THE FIVE THEOLOGICAL TRACTATES AND 
THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY 


COMPILED BY 
LANE COOPER 


PROFESSOR IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
$5.00, post-free 


The Concordance of Boethius aims to include every word and virtually every variant read- 
ing in the Consolation of Philosophy and in the five Theological Tractates now assigned to 
Boethius, together with illustrative quotations for all but the less important particles and 
the like. 


Orders may be sent direct to the publishers, 


THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
CAMBRIDGE = MASSACHUSETTS 


HISTORISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT 


Founded by H. v. SYBEL. Edited by FR. MEINECKE 


Volumes 1-132 together with general index to vols 1-130 
Munich 1859-1923. Reprint Leipzig 1923-1925. 
134 vols bound in half-cloth RM. 4300.—, 
bound in half-leather RM. 4500.—. 

Each volume sold separately in paper cover. 


The Historische Zeitschrift is the most important historical review of modern Germany 
and ranks among the most universal publications that ever > amo: in the field of history. 
Indeed, there is no periodical publication in Germany which may boast of giving such a 
comprehensive survey on the progress made in historical science during the last sixty 


years. 

Besides the history of all times and all countries there are treated: Historic philosophy 
and methodology, historiography and necrology, history of civilization and art, religious 
and political science, history of law, military science, historical auxiliary disciplines, topog- 
raphy and historical geography. 

Complete sets of this review have been entirely unprocurable for many years past. By 
anastatic reprint of no less than 121 fascicles, a limited number of full untouched sets up 
to the year 1925 are now again obtainable. 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN 
LEIPZIG KOENIGSTRASSE 29 
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GEORGE LyMaN REDOR 
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